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Copics of the celeek 


To make war is the easiest thing in the world ; 
The to restore peace is not so easy. It is to be 
Prospects feared that we are about to be afforded an 
of illustration of this truism in the Far East. 
China is suing for peace, and the question which 
now confronts the Powers is how to draft pro- 
posals which will satisfy all of them. It is possible that none 
have formed ambitions or expectations of which the others will 
disapprove though there are not a few indications to the 
contrary. It is certain, for example, that the United States 
and Great Britain will be satisfied with an equitable repara- 
tion for the violence done to their diplomatic representa- 
tives, a fair compensation for the losses inflicted on their 
nationals, and a guarantee, in the form of a strong Govern- 
ment, that the recent outrages will not be repeated. 
Whether these moderate views are shared by Russia, 
Germany and France is very doubtful. Russia is pouring 
troops into China on a scale which is out of all proportion to 
the ends for which the Powers are supposed to be striving, 
and it is not likely that she is doing this without having 
previously taken Germany and France into her confidence. 
If, then, she has some ulterior motives they must be 
concerned with territorial acquisition, and they doubtless 
provide for suitable compensations to her Allies. This 
would at once break up the Concert, and it is not at 
all improbable that the disclosure of the designs of this 
Triple Alliance, so far from promoting peace, would be 
the signal for fresh complications. But let us suppose that 
no territorial designs are harboured by any of the Powers, 
and that there is a substantial agreement on the three points 
favoured by Great Britain and the United States. Would 
that bring the prospect of a settlement nearer to us? It is 
to be feared that it would not. Even if all the Powers 
agree on the form of reparation to be demanded, it is almost 
certain that the questions of indemnities and of the estab- 
lishment of a strong Chinese Government will lead to serious 
differences of opinion. The indemnities will amount to 
millions of pounds sterling, and it will not be possible for 
China to pay this sum without a revolution of her fiscal 
system which may seriously imperil British commercial 
interests, and which may necessitate a foreign control which 
will strike at the very root of that independence of China 
thatwe areanxious to preserve. Not lessdifficult isthe problem 
of providing China witha strong Government. Great Britain 
would like to see the Dowager Empress and the Manchu 
clansmen deprived of all power, and the young Emperor 
restored with a free hand to carry out his policy of reforms. 
It is almost certain that Russia would not agree to this, 
partly because she counts on attaching the Manchu interest 
to herself, and partly because she has no desire to see China 
strengthened by means analogous to those which have made 
Japan a great Power. These are some of the difficulties 
which the Chinese peace overtures bring into the foreground. 
They are formidable enough to daunt the most courageous 
statecraft and to arouse the deepest anxiety. 


Peace 


WHATEVER fate the future may reserve for the 
new King of Italy, there is no room for two 
opinions as to the success of his first appearance 
upon the scene to which he has been called 
in peculiarly dark and difficult circumstances. 
His address to the Senators and Deputies when 
taking the Constitutional oath was couched in virile and 
vigorous language which has excited the enthusiasm of the 
entire Italian nation. That portion of it in which the young 
King proclaimed his faith in himself as the representative 
of the governing mission of the Crown has stirred the 
national feeling all the more, because it was scarcely 
expected from one whose character had previously given 
promise of amiability rather than of strength. But the 
King of modern Italy should, as experience has  suffi- 
ciently shown, be prepared to rule as well as to reign, 
If Victor Emmanuel III. is the man to do that he will 
find work enough to his hand. Italy suffers from a com- 
plication of disorders, but there is one which is sapping 
the very foundations of her national life, and which does 
more than anything else to produce the chronic discontent 
which finds expression in the acts of the Anarchists, That 
is the grievous inequality of the heavy taxation to which the 
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nation is subjected. Italian politicians have adroitly con- 
trived to throw the heaviest burden upon the poorest class of 
a poor country, the struggling peasantry, and to let the 
wealthier classes go scot-free. Ifthe King can effect a re- 
adjustment of the burden of taxation, and, at the same time, 
any material alleviation of its weight, he will have gone far 
to fulfil the promise of the good impression he has created. 


A MEETING of shop-assistants, warehousemen, 
The Trials and clerks, which was held in Hyde Park on 
ofthe Sunday last, passed strong resolutions on the 
Counter subject of various causes of complaint which 
they undoubtedly have against some of the 
conditions under which they live. Shop-assistants, male and 
female, have, no doubt, participated in the general movement 
in favour of shorter hours by which the whole working-world 
has profited of late years. Their forefathers of a generation 
or two ago would have rubbed their eyes in astonishment at 
modern developments in the way of early closing and frequent 
holidays. All that is to the good. In many cases, however, 
hours are still grievously long, pay is certainly not high, and, 
especially in certain trades, they are subjected to conditions, 
such as the compulsory “living in” system and arbitrary 
fines, which afford them legitimate ground for complaint. The 
meeting was strongly in favour of the principle of the “ Shops 
Bill,” a piece of legislation which would carry local option to the 
extent of permitting a majority of tradesmen of a given trade 
to compel all shops of that kind to close at a given hour. 
We are inclined to think that such compulsion would often 
inflict hardship upon the unwilling minority, especially 
upon those tradesmen who supply working-class customers. 
The “living in” system, however, is one in which there is 
absolutely no good, except from the point of view of the 
employer, who finds it to his own advantage. Men and 
women want a change from the scene of their work, and 
that, when trade is brisk, the “living in” system never 
allows them. 


SEVERE as was the blow inflicted on British 
commerce when the outbreak of hostilities in 
Our Trade South Africa shattered that market, it is much 
with China to be feared that far heavier loss will be inflicted 
by the problem which seems to grow rather 
than diminish in China. Already the usual 
demand for British goods has fallen off largely, the native 
merchants feeling too uncertain about the future to hold 
big stocks. Nor do they care to trade with the interior at 
a time when brigandage and piracy are likely to be rife. 
Odd to say, India profits, in one respect, from this state of 
things. Consignments of Chinese tea to Europe having 
steadily shrunk, that market has to fall back upon the 
Indian and Ceylon varieties to bring supply into equi- 
librium with demand. But quite as much as our great 
Asiatic dependency gains in that way will be lost by the 
dwindling of Chinese absorption of Bombay cottons. It 
is in that particular branch of our export business that we 
are most likely to take serious harm. The staple industry 
of densely peopled Lancashire is mainly dependent on China 
for prosperity ; were that grand market to cease purchasing 
cotton fabrics, this country would very quickly be confronted 
by the same terrible state of things as when the American 
Civil War deprived the County Palatine of the raw material 
for its wares. It may be said that the interruption of 
Chinese trade will only endure for a comparatively short 
period, and that the loss will be eventually recovered, with 
handsome interest, when the Middle Kingdom emerges 
from its baptism of fire and starts afresh on better lines. 
But our merchants would greatly prefer the bird in the 
hand tothe couple in the bush; the latter two often come 
too late to stave off ruin, as a good many Natal traders 
have lately found to their cost. 


IT having been discovered that the uncleanliness 


Native of native cooks is largely answerable for the 
Indian ravages of entericamong British troops in India, 
Cooks the fiat has gone forth that, from the begin- 
ning of next year, Tommy shall prepare his own 

meals. He will not approve this change ; for not only is 


the cook boy a bit of an artist in his way, but the British 
soldier has been too long accustomed to be supplied with 
tasty food without any trouble to himself to take kindly to a 
reform which will thrust that labour on his own hands. 
Mr. Atkins makes so light of hygienic considerations in 
all the affairs of life that he would very much prefer to 
risk enteric at every meal rather than play the part of 
cook himself. Besides, friendly relations generally subsist 
between the sable chefs and those lordly whites to whose 
wants they administer, and this camaraderie will accen- 
tuate the soldier’s antagonism to an innovation which 
must disendow his useful chum. A much more reason- 
able objection of which we shall probably hear a good deal 
hereafter, is that during the hot season barrack cook-rooms 
are too super-heated to admit of Europeans working there 
without serious injury to health. It would be exposing the 
men to grave risk to compel them to work in a temperature 
of from 105 deg. to 110 deg. We should like, too, to see 
the evidence on which the native cooks are found guilty of 
disseminating enteric by their uncleanly habits; there is a 
distinct possibility that it is the foul water they sometimes 
use which really contains the deadly germs, 
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Lord Russell of Hillowen 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC, MP 

A GREAT Tower of Strength has fallen. A strong man ha: 
more been undermined. The administration of justice thro:v. 
the land, in Assize-town and ancient court-house, no less th 
the capital, has lost the most striking figure engaged in its 
work. The Lord Chief Justice of England lies dead. The }:> 
ship of the Common Law isa great place, and when held ' 
great man holds its front rank in the popular mind and imagina: 

Whenever it became known that Lord Russell of Killowey 
presiding over an Assize, a gaol delivery (to use a fine old | 
expressive of much that has made England what it is), not a: 
in the district, not a farmer in the neighbourhood, not a trad... 
in the town, but left, or dearly wished to leave, his work so t 
might push his way into the Court and see with his own cy. 
greatest advocate of the time, who had become, to the » 
many, a great judge. Even juries were reconciled to th: 
when they learnt from the newspapers that their deliberation~ 
to be directed by the man they had all heard of as Charles |. 
And who had not heard of him? Throughout the North of F) 
his name was as well known as ever had been those of 
and Scarlett ; whilst the newspapers, by their lengthened 1 
of famous or notorious trials, had carried not only the naw+ 
some accc‘int of the characteristics of the late Lord Chief Justice /: 
every hamlet in the Three Kingdoms. Go wh«re you might y 
always met people who were well pleased to talk to you a’: 
Charles Russell. 

To see him was not to be disappointed. Ie had a 
countenance, a piercing glance and a most convincing mou: 
Eminent persons who have none of these things may aticet to 1, 
light of them, but the English people, and in this respec: +! 
resemble their great Queen, love to look upon a man, and ore: 
the b:tter pleased when they see the duties of a great otlice | 
charged in the grand style. Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Mcnr: 
and Lord Russell of Killowen, each in his own very different w. 
did much to make the places they filled splendid in the public 

Charles Russell was, I expect, a strenuous person from the vi: 
beginning. He came from the North of Ireland, and had 1. ! 
share of the roughness and crudity belonging to that locol: 
In his early days he had his own way to make, and he made : 
fiercely enough. He had difficulties to overcome, and many wir 
that in later life seemed his by birth were painfully acquired. 11: 
was one of those natures that are fundamentally improved |, 
prosperity. It is evidence of a generous soil. Prosperity did not 
make Russell arrogant, harsh in his judgments, severe in his 
criticisms, unfriendly in his disposition. Such arrogance as he had 
was natural to him; his hastiness was a matter of temperamen. 
The better he got on the better he became, the less arrogant, the 
more considerate of the feelings of others, the more anxious to do 
all he honestly could for his friends. 

When I first saw him he was a junior counsel in great practice, 
particularly in Liverpool, where I then lived. The number ot 
Liverpool solicitors who all gave Russell his first brief is, or was— 
for many of these worthies are no more—quite phenomenal ; ani 
many, too, were the tales these attorneys would tell after dinner v1 
the boundless energy, restlessness, and success of their most-briete: 
if not their favourite counsel. 

When Russell took silk heat once stepped intoa great business on 
circuit, which he retained till he wanted itno more. The Liverpoui 
solicitors occasionally resented Russell's imperious manners, and 
once they all (or nearly all) plucked up courage to teach this gre: 
Irishman a lesson in humility. They determined to boycott him 
for one Assize. He was to come to Liverpool and find nothing to: 
him todo. It was a great plot, and would certainly have led tos 
great explosion. But one leading firm, with important briefs to 
distribute, held aloof ; their refusal to join the conspiracy destroye: 
it. Russell came to Liverpool and got all the briefs as usual. Ic. 
not know that he even so much as ever heard of the plot. 

Lord Russell lived to the full the life of a great advocate at th 
English Bar. He tasted of its every triumph, and experience 
some of its bitternesses and disappointments. To hear him open 
great case was in itself a forensic education. His methods wer 
simple and straightforward. Though devoted to facts, and a mastci 
in their statement, he had one of those clear, strong intelligence: 
which always use facts for the purpose of making plain some very 
definite conclusion. He drove his facts along the high road of his 
argument, which invariably led right up to the verdict he wanted. 
The thing he most hated was a fog. 

On the Bench his career was all too short. By common consen 
he belonged to the rare order of great judges. The only State trio 
over which he presided, the one connected with the Kaid upon th. 
Transvaal, bears the impress of his vigorous mind from beginnin. 
toend. Only too plainly some think. 

In private life Lord Russell had the charm that belong» 
simplicity and good faith. You could not but be interested in hin. 
He was not a great talker and had no humour, but he was a grea’ 
man in his own way and you felt it. He could tell a story if it hal 
a deep human interest as well as anybody. I have heard him tel: 
two or three which I can never forget. He loved every kind 
sport, and if it were only croquet, with a little girl of twelve as ah 
opponent, he was bent on winning. A game of chess with him in 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons remains in my memor, 
as one of the most exhausting of my Parliamentary experiences. 

He had, as Lord Chief Justice, during this century some distin- 
guished predecessors. Certainly no one of them, not evel 
Ellenborough, was greater than he. 

It never does to despair of the Republic, but in these days ©: 
little men and pale personalities it is difficult to see who is fit to take 
his place. 
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For full particulars as to, fares times, etc., see Bills, at Company’s Stations and 


Town Offices. 
CHARLES STEEL, General Manager. 
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ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


ALL THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
CONTINUATION OF THE BANK HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 
AT NO PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT CAN SO MANY SIGHTS 
BE SEEN. 

Admission One Shilling (Children Sixpence). 


EARLY VARIETIES 10.15 a.m. The WORLD'S GREAT SHOW 2.0 and 7.0. 
WET OR FINE THOUSANDS CAN WITNESS 

THE STUPENDOUS PROGRAMME (10,15 a.m. to11.30p.m. All Free,) 
includes the ALMONTE Pantomime Troupe, in Sketch ' Ructions;” the Won- 
derful ESTRELLAS, Queens of the Silver Perch; the Vividly Realistic Living 
WAR PICTURES; theSWALLOWS, introducing NELL, the Champion Lady 
Rifle Shot of the World: GEO. W. KENWAY, Mimic and Humorist; the 
BREWSTER Girls, Duettists and Dancers; the Celebrated WELSH GLEE 
Quartette; ADELINA ANTONIO, the Most Graceful Continental Mid-Air 
Gymnast; STUART and MAC, Knockabout Comedians; ALA COMA, 
Japanese Juggler ; Will JUDGE, Champion Clog Dancer; Jeannette LATOUR, 
Ballad Vocalist; Frank and Amy MAJILTON, Comical Jugglers; LIT PLE 
IVAN, Serio and Russian Dancer; Dave MARION, Tramp Vocalist and 
Ventriloquist ; the Merry MASCOTS, Musical Melange; Jenny DILANS, 
Serio- Comic and Dancer; SWIFT and SMART, Eccentric Comedians: 
WILLIS, Comical Conjurer and How Done; Daisy FORRESTER, Serio and 
Dancer; LEARTO, Musical Grotesque; the CONDOS, Marvellous Japanese 
Equilibrists; PLUMMER, PEDLEY and HARRIS, Champion Boxers and 
Ball Punchers; the Comical OSTINS, Knockabouts and Ring Act; ANNIE 
LUKER’S Great 100 Feet Dive from the Roof; &c., &c. ALL FREE. 

See the GRAND SWIMMING ENTERTAINMENTS, 5.0 and 10.0, The 
GREAT FIGHT and a SPANISH BULL FIGHT, 3.40 and 8.40. Z/EO'S 
CRYSTAL MAZE and HAREM. STRANGE LADY, &c., &c. 

ORGAN RECITALS and CONJURING and other ENTERTAINMENTS 
at Intervals. 


LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. KE, MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, 1900. EARL’S COURT. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 

ADMISSION DAILY, 1s. Open 11 to 11. 

An International Exhibition of Women’s Work and Progress in Fine Arts &c, 


The Band of the Grenadier Guards. 


THE MAINE LADIES’ NAVY ORCHESTRA. 
THE SWEDISH HUSSAR LADIES' BAND. 


IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S 
Brilliant Realisation of the Homes, Life, Work, and Pastimes of the 
WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA’'S HISTORIC DOLLS. FASHODA 
AND DINKA VILLAGE. VESUVIUS, IN ERUPTION, THE GREAT 


CANADIAN WATER CHUTE. SALVIATI’S VENETIAN GLASS 
WORKERS. KHARTOUM STREETS, THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
LIVING PICTURES, ILLUSIONS, THE ANIMATED ELECIRIC 
THEATRE, CAPE TO CAIRO EXCURSIONS. INCUBA'TORs. 


SPORTS HALL. THE GRAVITY RAILWAY, AULOMOYTOR BOATS, 
THE GARDENS. Lovelier than ever. 


(, Fo: REES’ GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 


SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Street). 


ENGRAVINGSand ETCHINGS. SUITABLE for WEDDING PRESENTS 

“Risinc Trp,” Peter Graham, R.A.; “In THE HayFIELp,” B. W. Leader. 
R.A. ; “THE Duet,” Rosa Bonheur; “SuMMER SLumpers,” Lord Leighton 
P.R.A.; “SPEAK, SPEAK!” Sir John Millais, P.R.A. ; Hero,” Alma-Ladema, 
R.A.; ‘His Last Furrow,” Herbert Dicksee; “* NEARLY Done,” W. Dendy 
Sadler; “His First Brrtupay,” Fred Morgan; “‘lHE QuUEEN’s BirTHDAY, 
A. Drummond; ‘Two Connoisseurs,” Meissonier; “LA Rixe,” Meissonier; 
“Crematis,” Norman Hirst; “OrrTer-HuntinG,” George barl; ‘'SALmMon 
PoacuinG,” Douglas Adams; “Diana AND CALtisTo.” Henrietta Kae; “SING 
Unto THe Lorp,” Mary Croves; ‘THE Lost Cause,” A. C. Gow, A.R.A. ; 
“Going Down THE Winp,” A. Thorburn. —GEO, REES’ NEW LLLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 34d., sent to any part of the world. 


OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 
GREAT IRISH HORSE SHOW, 1900. 
August 28, 29, 30, 31, Ball's Bridge Dublin. The Largest Show of Hunters in 
the World. ‘Trotting Driving, and Jumping Competitions. Programme on 
application. RICHARD J. MOSS, Registrar, Leinster House, Dublin. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 
This system embraces all the best Health Resorts in the North of Ireland, 
also the finest Fishing and Golfing. 

Circular Tourist ‘Tickets are issued from London and the principal towns in 
England, taking in all places of interest on the line, including Lough Erne, Lough 
Gill, Bundoran, and the Donegal Coast and Highlands, including the new Coach 
Service of 100 miles. 

‘The best route from English Stations to Portsalon, Rosar:nna. and the Donegal 
Highlands is vid Holyhead and Dublin, or vii Holyhead and Greenore. 

Hotels under Company’s management are at Warrenpoint, Rostreyor and 
Bundoran. Breakfast and Dining Cars run between Dublin and Belfast. 

The Royal Mail Route between England and Belfast and Stations in the North 
of Ireland is vid Kingston, and there are Express Services vid Dublin (North 
Wall) and via Gieenore. 

The fastest and most direct route between Scotland and Ireland is via Belfast 
and this Company’s line. 

To obtain the Company’s Time Tables, Illustrated Guides and Programmes, and 
full information as to Fares, Routes, Excursion Arrangements, &c., apply to the 
Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street Tesminus, Dublin, or the Company's 
Offices, 2, Charing Cross, London. HENRY PLEWSs, General Manager, 


Dus in, 1900. 


OCEAN SERVICES AND 


C P.R. 
ROUND THE WORLD TRIPS. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND From Vancouver 
and HAWAII. 


every Month. 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } From Vancouver 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. every Three Weeks. 
For tickets, free pamphlets, anply Passenger Dept., Canadian Pacific Railway 
67, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Agency of Allan, American, Cunard, Dominion, N.Z. Shipping, Norddeutscher 


Orient, P. and U., Shaw Savill, White Star, &c. 


ComBinED Ralt AND Roap Tours.—The Brighton Railway Company have 
arranged combined Rail and Road Tours, including some of the more interesting, 
historic avd picturesque objects on the South Coast. In connection with 
a morning train from Victoria to Pevensey every Tuesday, Battle Abbey 
Hurstmonceux Castle, and Pevensey Castle are visited by carriage, and the 
return journey by rail is made from Eastbourne. On Fridays, by a morning train 
leaving Victoria for Arundel, the Castle is visited and a carriage drive is after- 
wards taken through the charming scenery of Arundel Park. and Ly Goodwood 
Park to Chichester, whence the return journey is made by rail to Victoria. 
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The new Ro F 
trials. She left Spithead on Thursday, in charge of a navi 
Naval Construction, who designed the vessel, was on boar 
satisfactory, she started on a forty-ei 


knots. Both officers and men speak in high terms of the new Victoria and Albe 


Southsea 
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yal yacht Victoria and Albert returned to Portsmouth last Saturday afternoon, at the conclusion of the first of a series of steam 

ating party from the Steam Reserve at Portsmouth. Sir William White, Director of 
all through the trial. The yacht did a preliminary run, and this having proved 
ight hours’ spin down Channel at 5,600 horse-power, and without difficulty realised a speed of sixteen and a-half 


r¢’s behaviour as a sea-boat. Our photograph is by Stephen Cribb, 


THE NEW ROYAL YACHT RETURNING TO PORTSMOUTH AFTER HER TRIALS 


Club Comments 


By “MARMADUKE” 


Ir is two months since it was predicted in this column that Sir 
Francis Plunkett would succeed Sir Horace Rumbold as British 
Ambassador at Vienna, and that Sir Mortimer Durand would be 
appointed to replace Sir Henry Drummond Wolff as British 
Ambassador at Madrid. Both predictions have been fulfilled. The 
appointment of Sir Francis Plunkett to Vienna is more or less in 
the ordinary course of promotion. Sir Francis has been trained 
throughout his career in the Diplomatic Service, and has done good 
work, 

Sir Horace Rumbold, the retiring Ambassador at Vienna, is one 
of the most able Diplomatists which this country has had during 
the past quarter of a century. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who 
quits Madrid, will be remembered in history for several things, 
but above all because he originated the idea of the Primrose 
League, and founded that highly successful political organisation. 


It is to be hoped that the League will show its gratitude by 
providing for Sir Henry a safe seat at the General Election, for 
the House suffered a serious loss when, some years ago, Sir 
Henry retired from Parliament and resumed his career in the 
Diplomatic Service. Sir Arthur Hardinge is to be appointed 
British Minister at Teheran in succession of Sir Mortimer Durand. 
An especially able and popular man, Sir Arthur has made his way 
to the front rapidly, and it is greatly to his credit that he is not 
only a favourite with his chiefs but also with his subordinates. 


It is tc be taken for granted that there is to be a General Election 
either late in September or early in October, though there is no 
official information to support this impression. The Government 
should make known its plans as regards this as soon as possible, as 
the state of uncertainty is causing much inconvenience and even 
disturbs trade. Those members of Parliament who devote much 
of their time to studying the political barometer declare that the 
forthcoming elections will not greatly affect the balance of Parties, 
and that both sides will suffer unexpected losses. It seems certain 
that three or four members whose names have long been identified 
with Parliamentary life will cease to be so, and it is much to the 
credit of their opponents that the prospect is deplored by the latter. 

When the Duke of Cambridge retired from the Command-in- 
Chief of the British Army and Lord Wolseley was appointed to 
succeed him, new regulations were issued, according to which the 
post was to be held for a term of five years, which was renewable at 
Iler Majesty’s pleasure. Lord Wolseley completes his first five 
years in October next, and it is generally supposed by those War 
Office officials who have the best opportunities for forming a correct 
forecast as regards the matter that the present Commander-in-Chief 
will not be re-appointed, and that the post will be offered to 
Lord Roberts. That will be a very popular appointment. Lord 
Kitchener is a comparatively young man, and he can afford to wait. 
Besides, a very strong opposition to him has recently arisen, and 
his appointment to the supreme command might cause unnecessary 
friction. This is a curious commentary on the value of popularity, 
for it is only a year ago that Society and the community combined 
to make him the hero of the hour ! 


. . . . . 


The post of Commander-in-Chief does not carry with it a 
sufficiently handsome salary. When the Duke of Cambridge held 


the} appointment Gloucester House was the centre of the military 
world in this country. It is perceived by the authorities that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army should have an official 
residence, and there is reason for belizving that an arrangement 
will be made to enable those who succeed Lord Wolseley to occupy 
the fine suite of apartments at Chelsea Hospital. 


The late Lord Russell for many years was a familiar figure at the 
Portland Club, the centre of the whist world. As a cross-examiuer 
he was a terror to adverse witnesses, and his pitiless and masterly 
examination in the Tranby Croft case will never be forgotten by 
those who were present on that occasion. That terrible scene 
cannot fade from the memory. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, the perfection of refinement, surrounded on the bench 
by a crowd of gaily dressed fashionable women, Sir Charles Russell, 
handsome and decisive, facing him, and the plaintiff in the box 
fighting determinedly for more than life! It may be mentioned 
that the late Lord Russell declared to the writer that Mrs. 
Maybrick had been wrongly convicted of the murder of her husband, 
for which crime she is still undergoing punishment. 


shipped from Odessa to the Far East. 


Auc 


‘S190 
az = ~ 
A Roval Spanish Love 9, 
Tuis has been a year of many romantic Royal marri 
and to the list may be added the coming union of ti, i 
the Asturias with 
Prince Carlos of 
Bourbon. Maria de 
las Mercedes of 
Spain, the bride- 4 
elect, was once a 
Queen, for when she 
was but a mite of five 
years old the death 
of her father, 
AlphonsoXII. ,made 
her Sovereign until 
the birth of the 
present King six hig t 
months later rele- ° and 
gated her once more on 
to the humbler posi- j >) ededliid jd: 
tion of heiress-pre- 4! «Ke ohbbed 
sumptive to the ge & pabd 
Crown. So the ‘ 
Princess’s marriage 
is an important 
matter which, ac- 
cording to rigid MARIA DE LAS MERCEDES 
Spanish etiquette, Princess of the Asturias 
should be decided by 
State reasons. However, the Princess upset all calculation, li 
in love with handsome Don Carlos, second son of the Count 0: | 
who is not only a comparatively unimportant Royal perso 
belongs toa 5 v4 
distinct Carict fay 
ings. Hence very 
smart contest 
between loi: 
politics. Preucess 


Mercedes vowed si, 
would marry : 
else, while th 
refusedconseiit. “Tie 
bride-elect, now just 
upon twenty, 
eldest. of the tree 
children = born to 
Alphonso NIL and 
his second — wite. 
Marie Christine ot 
Austria. 
Mercedes and her 
younger sister, 
Maria- Theresa, bors 
been brought 
most wiselyand cu 
fully by their 
sible mother, «a: 
handsome, accomplished girls, particularly clever at languages 
music. The bridegroom, Don Carlos, belongs to the Sicilian ! 
of the Bourbon family, and is the second of the ten childre: 
to the Count Alphonso of Caserta and Antoinette de Bourion. 
was born in the Tyrol twenty-nine years ago and is an otiicer |. 
Spanish Army. 


the 


Princess 


DON CARLOS OF BOURBON 


Vur illustration shows the Volunteer cruiser Saratoy’ lying at Odessa with the troops embarking. During the month of July 34,000 men were 
The Volunteer Flect cruisers and the large steamers are all running out under forced steam pressure, 


thereby making the journey to Vladivostock in about thirty-seven days. The greater part of these numerous reinforcements are disembarked for 
the present at Viadivostock for Khabarovsk, and those going to Port Arthur are chiefly destined for Manchuria, Our photograph is by M. Tchekovsky 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE BY SYDNEY P. HALL 


five years fille 


STATESMAN AND NAVAL 


, who has just returned home from Victoria, where he has for the past 


Aucus: 
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felicia ee ee ee a a 
| 9, Arriving at Lindley early next morning. As Iapproached the town I could { 
see the white flags, but there were no signs of our troops anywhere, so I 
stopped an old Boer who was driving along in a Cape cart, and I asked him, 
‘Where were they?” He wouldn’t tell me anything, and as he hadn’t a, pass 
on him I was just going to arrest him, when round the corner came half a, 
dozen Boers all armed to the tecth! “Shoot him!” yelled the old man, and, 


before I could do anything, I was surrounded and collared ! 


S - 
Ja 


ie 

ce gue a 

hbo Hm, 
4 


2. And rode all night, 


1. Dear——I haven't much time to write 
this mail, but I’ve had rather an exciting 
time of it lately and here’s the story. On 
Sunday, 20th, the D.A A.G. asked me 
to take a despatch from Lord Roberts, at gf 
Kroonstad, to General Hamilton, whowas &@ 
then at Lindley. I left the town at 
8 o'clock, 


5. Imagine my feelings! 
especially as the despatch 
was still in my pocket ! 
and I knew I should be 
searched. However, 
fortune favoured me, for 
the two Boers who 
disarmed me made me 
ride back to the laager 


4. The old man in the cart was Christian ; 3 
de Wet !! I had just missed Hamilton, who i ea of them, threatening 
had gone through with the troops. The ie 2 if I stopped or 
Boers had retaken Lindley the day before, aes round. I was 
and were in strong numbers on the other +t us enabled to tear 
side of the town! he despatch up in my 

t pocket, and I just 


chewed it up and 
spat it out as 
L rode along !! 


8. Then followed two days 
across the Veldt with an armed 
euard, At last on the evening 
of the third day we arrived at 
a little station called ‘The |} 
Grange,” where we were to 
entrain for Pretoria, The train | 
was to leave at 10 o’clock, and 
about 8.30 (only two men being 
on guard at this time) one of 
them came into the Station 
Hotel, where we were dining, 
leaving his rifle outside the 
door, and started smoking 
and talking to us. 

Presently I heard the station 
master call the second sentry 
away. I heard him tramping 
over to the other platform ; 
the coast was clear!! I got 
upand strolled out,and quickly 
slipping the cartridges out of 
the rifle at the door, I doubled 
round to the back of the house 


7. Next morning I was joined by a co 
of lieutenants, one from ithe ae buts ee ae 
the other from Roberts’s Horse 


6. And when I reached the 1 i 
sonthicdactites oie) laager Commandant Prinsloo, who searched me, 


t 


L 
; KN y 
lly Ss: 


9. And bolted ! 


10, Tran for over an hour, the darkness 
helping me in my escape, and walked 
all night, making for the direction of 
Vereeniging, where I believed our troops 
tobe. Next morning I hid in a kopje, 
not a bit too soon, for I hadn't been in 
hiding half an hour when two Boer police 
passed on my tracks. 

I stayed there all day, and at nightfall 
“on we goesagain!” Next morning I got 
food and shelter from some Kaffirs, and 
at evening started again 


11. “ All’s well that ends well.” At last I struck 
the camp, and here I am, writing to you. Well, I 
must close now. Remember me to all at home 

And believe me ‘ 
Sincerely yours, 
Stuart E, Craie 


P.S. Next time I meet De W. may 
it be as above ! 
8. E.C 


INTO THE JAWS OF THE ENEMY: A LETTER FROM THE FRONT 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK CRAIG 
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Che Court 


THE QUEEN has benefited by her stay at Osborne, and her 
departure for ba'moral has been put off until September 1. The 
past week has naturally been quiet. Her Majesty has had her 
usual drives each day, but owing to ‘he Court being in mourning the 
proposed visit to the wounded soldiers at Netley 
Hospital has been postponed. Princess Christian, 
however, paid a private visit to the institution on 
Tuesday, which was highly appreciated by the 
patients. It is, however, still expected that the 
Queen, before she goes north, will pay a visit to 
Netley. The interest Her Majesty takes in the 
wounded soldiers from South Africa is proverbial, 
and no doubt the expectation will be realised. One 
morning last week Her Majesty paid a visit to the 
Seamen’s Homeat East Cowes, which is being usedat 
present as aconvalescent home formen who have been 
invalided home from South Africa. The Queen 
was accompanied by the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of York, Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. There 
were twelve men in the Home, and they were 
delighted at the kindly attention paid to them. 
To each one the Queen spoke individually, asking 
him to what regiment he belonged and in what 
engagement he was wounded, and other questions 
which showed the deep interest Her Majesty took 
in the poor fellows. On the same afternoon the 
Impress Eugénie, who is staying on her yacht, the 
Théstle, at Cowes, paid a visit to the Queen. The 
Empress was met at Trinity Wharf by Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. 

Membersof the Royal family will soon be scattered. 
On Monday night those of them who have been 
staying at the Palace and on the Royal yacht 
Osborne dined with the Queen. Among those 
present were the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who had already visited the Queen a few days before. The 
Prince arrived on Wednesday last week, having crossed over 
from Portsmouth with Princess Louise and the Duke and 
Duchess of York, in the Royal yacht Osdorne, on which 
the Princess of Wales had been living since the previous 
Monday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria of Wales, 
and the Duke and Duchess of York paid a visit to the American 
yacht Vakma, in the Cowes Roads, on Monday, and afterwards 


DRAWN BY J. J. WAUGH 
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in the yacht Goskawé, on which 


ise to Southampton: 
went for a cruise to Southampton, fag ax Comme dore of the Royal 


the Prince of Wales was flying his 
Yacht Squadron. 


Their Royal Highnesses concluded their visit to the Isle of Wight 


last Tuesday and returned to town in the afternoon. Their ed 
in London, however, was brief, as before the end of ue ae 
they go to the Continent. The Duke and Duchess o 
are to pay a visit to Perthshire next month as the guests of the 


The famous Iron Crown of Lombardy is one of the most precious heirlooms of the Italian Royal House. The 
crown is only partially of iron. Tradition declares it was made from one of the nails used at the Crucifixion. 
This was beaten out intoa thin rim of iron, which was magnificently set in gold and adorned with jewels. 
Pope Gregory the Great bestowed it on Queen Theodolinda, a Frankish Princess, under whom the Lombards 
first changed their Arian faith for the Catholic, Charlemagne was crowned with it, and so were Henry of 
Luxemburg and succeeding Emperors. It was also used at the coronation of Napoleon I. The Emperor of 


Austria restored it to the King of ftaly in 1866 


THE IRON CROWN OF ITALY 

Earl and Countess of Ancaster, at Drummond Castle, near Crieft. 
At the conclusion of the visit the Duke of York intends to have a 
few days’ deer-stalking in the Forest of Glenartney. Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein 
will go north with the Queen. 

The Duke of Connaught and Prince Arthur, after the funeral at 
Coburg, went on to Frankfort and thence to Friedrichsdorf, to visit 
the Empress Frederick, who, if report be true, is far from well. 
The Duke and his son on their return spent a day at Bagshot, and 


THE PLOCHSSION ARKIVING AT THE PANTHEON 
KING OF 


ly 


» 1999 


then went to Dublin, but Prince Arthur has since ; 


London. to 
As an instance of the kindly recognition invari, ' 
by the Royal Family to those from whom they h> mt 


personal services, it may be mentioned that Mac. 
who was governess to the Duchess of York ar: , 
wards secretary to the late Duchess of Teck, hasbeen. ., 4 
with the Queen’s approval governess to Prince Edwari 


THE LATE KIN: OF ITA! 


The funeral of King Humbert t 
Rome last week. The body was bri: 
Monza on Wednesday night by rail, an: 
reached Rome at half-past six next mor:!; 
body, which was accompanied by the 
Aosta, the Count of Turin, Prince Victor 
and the Duke of Oporto, was receive! 
station by King Victor Emmanuel, the [:- 
foreign Princes and representatives of Roy: j 
the Diplomatic Corps, the Ministers an ‘ 
dignatories. In spite of the early hr: 
crowds of silent spectators filled the stree*:, 
whole route to the Panthcon was lined 
side with tall masts covered with cypress, 
with palm leaf trophies, while broad bl: 
stretched across the street from one mast t 
After a brief ceremony inside the station, 
carriage bearing the coffin was conducted j: 


and imposing procession to the Pantheon, 
Queen Hélene, the Dowager Queen Mar- 

the Dowager Queen Maria Pia, of Portuzal, “ne 
Royal Princesses had already taken their 5. 
The scene inside the building when the ' it. 


congregation had taken their places w>. very 
imposing, In the centre was a magnificcr. ita. 
falque over twenty feet high, and above it a 
splendid baldachin. Within the cupola were a 
hundred lamps. Round the catafalque were nalms 
and the wreaths sent by members of the j 
and other Royal families. 
the coffin, the famous Iron Crown and the King’s 
helmet and sword were placed on it before it 
was raised to the top of the catafalque. The 
funeral Mass was celebrated by the Archbishop of 
Geneva, and the musical portion of the service 
was beautifully rendered by a choir of 180 voices, under the 
direction of Signor Mascagni. 

King Victor Emmanuel has already created the most favourable 
impression on the occasion of his taking the oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution. The excellent effect produced by his speech was 
enhanced on Monday by the sympathy shown by him and (Queen 
Hélene with the sufferers in the railway accident which occurred 
about eight or nine miles outside Rome. The King assisted in the 
work of rescue, and won golden opinions from those present. 
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Exhibition Jottings 


By OU. PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Tue inevitable swindler has already made his appearance and 
can count a considerable number of victims. He sent letters 
+ a number of people, informing them that they had received 
she gold medal, and that the diploma and medal would follow 
‘na few days’ time. The fees in connection with this were 
tated to be one hundred francs. A few days later diploma and 
jedal duly arrived, and in many instances the victims, overjoyed 
- receiving such a high award, hastened to pay the so-called ‘* fees.” 
: jg needless to say that no awards have yet been made public, and 
‘Il not be until the official ceremony, to be held on Saturday or 
unday next, over which the President of the Republic will preside. 


The diploma of the Exhibition has not even been designed. A 
mipetition has been opened among printers and engravers in 
rance, and the names of intending competitors will be received 
-»to the 20th of this month. It is therefore clear that no Ex- 
‘itor can receive the outward proof of his success before some 
onths’ time, probably only after the Exhibition has closed. 


The various international competitions have come to an end with 
, widely contrasted ones, the fire brigade competition and the 
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crossbow shooting contest. The fire-engines taking part included 
the very latest type of the automobile engine. I am afraid, as 
regards crossbows, no progress has been made since the time of 
William Tell. The International Swimming Competition, which 
was concluded on Sunday last, was a great success for the English 
competitors, and this would probably have been still greater if in 
the competition by teams the English team had not, by an 
unfortunate mistake, been disqualified. They were told to 
be at the Courbevoie basin at half-past eight. On arriving 
they were informed they were too late and that they had 
been disqualified. How the mistake arose is not clear, but in 
spite of the protests of the team the committee refused to reconsider 
its decision. 


Among the foreign visitors the Belgians and the Germans 
continue to furnish the largest contingent. On Sunday last the 
trains from Quiesrain and Mons had to be run in three portions, 
each containing nearly a thousand passengers. Nearly every train 
from Germany is doubled, and every seat is crowded. The 
restaurateurs, café keepers, and proprietors of the various ‘side 
shows” continue to coa:plain that the economical German and the 
frugal Belgian add nothing .0 their receipts, as they come to see the 
Exhibition, which they do most conscientiously, and not to spend 
money in cafés or in visiting places of entertainment. In fact, the 
Exhibition is in the curious position of being the greatest success, 
as far as the number of visitors is concerned, ever held in France, 
while from the point of view of the Paris tradesman, it is the most 
disastrous failure of any World’s Fair held since 1854. 
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The MHvstander 


Stand by.” —CAPTAIN CUTTLE 


By J. ASIIBY-STERRY 


Durinc the recent blusterous and stormy weather the public must 
have been thoroughly convinced of the inutility and absurdity of the 
modern porch as attached to private houses. I do not know why I 
should call it modern, as it must have existed more or less since the 
days of George the Fourth, but of late years its inutility has become 
more evident and its absurdity is accentuated. As it at present 
stands it is of no use to the householder save in the way of 
aggressive ornament, often in the very worst taste, and offers no 
protection to his visitor. The worst place you can possibly find for 
shelter from the passing storm is the modern porch. A thorough 
draught, which often develops into a miniature hurricane, circulates 
between its pretentious pillars and causes you to get infinitely 
wetter than if you were in the open street, and the aforesaid 
draught is very apt to blow away your hat and turn your 
umbrella inside out before the door is opened unto you. Again, 
the modern porch is often unevenly paved, and you have a very 
good chance of standing in a pool of water while the servant is 
answering your ‘‘frappant or tintinabulant” summons. If people 
would only have the common sense to glaze in the sides of the 
modern porcn—and glass is cheap enough nowadays to make this 
easy enough to accomplish—there would be a chance of its becoming 
some small protection in tempestuous weather. At some of the 
recently renovated houses in Russell Square may be found porches 
of the most roomy and comfortable description. But I am afraid 
these are constructed at the expense of the mansions to which 
they belong, whose halls must in consequence suffer considerable 
curtailment. 


It is difficult to understand why the whole of the postal arrange- 
ments of England should be disarranged on account of Bank 
Holiday. There are plenty of people who elect on these occasions to 
stop at home, and there are many who like to work and take 
their holiday at another time. I imagine that on August 6th there 
were more remained indoors and devoted themselves to business 
than usual. Their efforts in this direction, however, were not a 
little interfered with by the almost Sabbatical nature of the post 
which characterises these quarterly festivals. Had the delivery and 
despatch of letters been as usual they might have got through a 
prodigious amount of business quietly, and have entirely avoided 
the extra pressure which now invariably occurs on the following 
Tuesday. 


In an amusing article on ‘Holiday Head Gear” in the Glode 
the other day may be read:—‘**It does come as something of a 
shock to realise that one’s favourite heroine of one particular 
period wore, as the old comic song told us, ‘A pork-pie hat and a 
little feather.’” Ido not think the writer is quite accurate in his 
quotation. If my memory serves me, it ran thus :— 

A pork-pie hat with a little white feather, 

And new knickerbockers for the dirty weather, 
and occurred in a song called “In the Strand,” which was 
enormously popular in the Sixties, and was sung by E. W. Mackney, 
one of the best and cleverest of nigger-impersonators. The music 
was derived from ‘‘Dixie’s Land,” one of the first plantation 
ditties imported from America. The ‘new knickerbockers ” 
alluded to above must not be confused with the hideous garments 
which strong-minded lady cyclists and others have tried to introduce 
in recent years. They were a species of gaiter devised especially 
for the protection of the white stocking then universally worn. 
You frequently find the costume of the moment reflected in the 
comic songs of the period. Unfortunately such songs are but too 
often undated. Why is there not a law to compel all publications 
to be dated? It would be no hardship on the publisher, and it 
would be invaluable for reference and evidence in after years, 


It is impossible for me to understand a prosecution that occurred 
lately with regard to some one who travelled with a workman’s 
ticket considering himself to be a workman when other people held 
that he was not. I cannot see what a railway company has to do 
with the profession or occupation of any of its passengers. They 
issue certain tickets at a certain price by a certain train, and any one 
who can afford to pay the price should, one would think, be entitled 
to be a passenger by the aforesaid train. Surely anybody who gets 
up early enough to go by a workman’s train should be allowed to 
travel by it. I myself do not see why one class of passenger should 
be preferred to another. Why are anglers, actors and other classes 
allowed to travel at a cheaper rate than the general public? I 
altogether fail to understand this. I suppose if the Bystander were 
to travel with a workman’s ticket he would have a good chance of 
being prosecuted. And yet he is a dona-fide workman, who 
probably works much harder, for half the wage, than his brethren 
who carry the hod, who smite with the hammer, who clang the 
trowel, who handle the paint-brush and who slither with the plane. 


Going through Hanover Street the other day I noticed a building 
which, years ago, had many pleasant associations with the musical 
world —namely, the Harover Square Rooms—was all but 
demolished. Its calling as a concert room ceased after occupying 
that position for just a century. I have dined at the Hanover 
Square Club, which subsequently bought the building, and in the 
days of my youth I can recollect being present at sundry entertain- 
ments when the rooms were in their original state. I can recall 
concerts by the Wandering Minstrels, by the Amateur Orchestral 
Societyand by Henry Leslie’s Choir. I can remember that here 
Mr, Robert Buchanan gave readings from his own works, that it 
was here I heard for the first time Arthur Sketchley give ‘ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play,” and here I first had the pleasure of seeing 
Mark Twain. On that occasion I sat next to America’s greatest 
showman, Phineas T. Barnum. 
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The Teaching 
of the 
Manauvres 


By H.W. WILSON 


THOUGH the period of 
war in the Naval 
Manceuvres this year has 
been longer than upon 
recent occasions, no 
decisive result has been 
obtained. ‘*B” Fleet, 
which very roughly repre- 
sented the British Fleet, 
was unable to bring ‘‘ A” 
Fleet, which in the same 
way stood for a Russo- 
French combination, to 
action or to secure the 
command of the sea. The 
advantage on ‘ B’s” side 
was much too small; he 
had only thirteen battle- 
ships against ‘ A’s” 
twelve, and a preponder- 
ance of one - twelfth 
in a fleet which was 
slower, less sea- 
worthy, and generally in 
ferior in coal supply, was 
clearly insufficient. In 
actual war, as against 
France and Russia, 
England would be 
slightly inferior in num- 
bers, but superior in 
large, fast, sea-going battleships. We are not, however, 
retaining our place, and by the last official return had only 
seventeen battleships building to sixteen French and Russian, 
and of the latter all but one were of large size. That 1s to 
say, we were not even securing the one-twelfth advantage 
which ‘‘ B” was given as against ‘* A.” 


The Prince George, which was during the mancuyres attached to the “A2” Fleet, isa first-class battleship of 14,900 tons. 
12-pounders, twelve 3-pounders, and two light guns, 
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IN THE BARBETTE OF H.M.S, “PRINCE GEORGE” 


One fact clearly demonstrated in the mancecuvres was the 
uselessness of reinforcing a modern squadron with old ships. 
Thus “A” Fleet was made up of the eight splendid 
battleships of the Channel Squadron, to which were added 
the Dreadnought, Sultan, Edinburgh, and Conqueror. The 
first two date back to the early seventies, and though re- 


THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. ‘‘PRINCE GEORGE” 


AT THE NAVAL MANQHUVRES 


boilered are in armamen: 
much what they we: 

thirty years ago. The 
were not, of course, test: ' 
in battle, but they prove 

too slow to keep u 

with the Majestic, whil. 
the low freeboard of th» 
Dreadnought gavetroub| 
in heavyseas. The Cy,. 
gueror is even worse as a 
sea-boat, and her coal 
supply was so bad tho: 
she could not keep her 
place with the other 
battleships; the Zain. 
burgh was just as untrust- 
worthy. In war it is 
perfectly certain tha: 
Admiral Rawson would 
not have embarrassed 
himself with such craft. 
He would have preferred 
to rely upon his eight 


Sovereigns which heknew 
and could trust. What 


the numerous old ships 
which cumber our Navy 
List no one seems t) 
know. The Admiralty 
theory is, apparently, that 
they will be useful as a 
last resort ; but from our 
want of battleships it is 
to be feared that our 
Admirals will be given 
them in lieu of modern 
ships, and that they will 
have to be pitted against 
modern or reconstructed 
battleships in foreign 
navies—with what result can be easily foreseen. 

A new departure was made in this year’s manceuvres. 
For the first time a distillery ship was supplied to each fleet. 
But the two distillers were hastily picked up and _ proved 
far from satisfactory. The one with “A” Fleet was so 
slow in speed, so ill equipped with condensing and pumping 


She was launched in 1895, and carries four 12-in. guns. twelve 6-in, quick-firing, cighteen 
Our photographs are by Russell and Sons 
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precisely is the function of 
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plant, that she was 
almost useless. She was 
speedily captured and 
there was an end of her. 
It is plainly necessary to 
select carefully and pro- 
vide beforehand — such 
auxiliary ships. One or 
two will be wanted in 
every squadron, and at 
the critical moment we 
may feel certain that it 
will be difficult to obtain 
the right ships and to 
supply them with the 
required plant. It is 
much the same with steam 
colliers. Those chartered 
for manceuvre purposes 
are too often ill-found in 
the matter of derricks, 
winches, and _hawsers, 
and built with hatches 
ill-adapted for the coal- 
ing of our modern men- 
of-war. The opinion is 
steadily ripening that the 
Navy should have its own 
colliers. 

In these manceuvres for 
the second time the water- 
tube boiler, which is now 
being fitted in all our new 
ships, has been under 
trial side by side with the 
older ‘‘tank” boiler. It 
cannot conscientiously be 
said that the results are 
satisfactory. In every 
case the coal consump- 
tion of the ships fitted 
with the new boiler 
has greatly exceeded 
that of the ships with the 
old type. Sometimes 
the excess has been enormous. Thus on August 1 and 2 
the Ariadne burnt 235 tons of coal to the S/. George’s 
115 tons. Both ships are first-class cruisers, both steamed 
the same speed, and many think the St George as good a 
fighting ship as the Avzadne. On her coal supply the Ariadne 
could only keep the sea for eight days of continuous steaming, 
allowing a reserve for emergencies, whereas the S¢’. George 
would be good for ten days. Evidently something is wrong ; 
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Soldiers are notoriously fond of making pets of animals, and it would seem that sailors also possess | 
Our Special Artist with the “A” Fleet in the Naval Manieuvres, in sending the 


HIs 


this amiable trait. 
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This print was issued bya Chinese newspaper as a supplement. It is from a drawin 
Europeans from the Chinese during the present trouble. 
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it may be the Ariadne’s stokers were unfamiliar with the 
new boilers, but though that might explain much, it does 
not get over the fact that water-tube ships in permanent 
commission burn more coal than “tank” ships. Wireless 
telegraphy has been in use in seven of the vessels manceuvring, 
and has proved a distinct success, though curiously liable 
to be affected by atmospheric electricity. Three times 
at least in the Déadem, in which ship I watched the in- 
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me! i ig of a native artist,and represents the “retreat” of the 
It is interesting, not only as being a sample of native art, but also as being the first 


illustration of the fighting in Peking and Tientsin to reach this country 
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struments at work, in- 
coherent dots and 
dashes came in when 
no one was sending* 
signals, Out of the un- 
known came the myste- 
rious rappings, as the 
result of some unknown 
phenomenon. In every 
ship the same thing was 
observed. In spite of 
these distractions, how- 
ever, messages were de- 
spatched and received at 
twenty miles, which is 
quite outside the range 
of signals by any other 
agency in any but 
abnormal weather. There 
can be no doubt that in 
the near future all long 
distance signalling at sea 
will be accomplished with 
wireless instruments. 

The object of the 
exercises has been to 
test the organisation of 
our coast defences. These, 
as the public is doubtless 
aware, are manned by the 
Army, not the Navy, a 
state of things which is 
pregnant with dangerous 
possibilities. The men 
in charge must in war be 
able to distinguish he- 
tween British and hostile 
ships, by night and by 
day, broadside-on and 
end-on. Such knowledge 
is not easily to be ac- 
quired anywhere except 
at sea. At Berehaven 
the cruiser Furious, after 
making repeated attempts 
to attract the attention of the military, entered the port 
and was fired upon, thougha friendly ship. In war such an 
incident might have had the most disastrous results. At 
Lough Swilly another such accident was only prevented by 
Admiral Rawson’s delay of three-quarters ofan hour. Theresult 
is certainly such as to raise doubts of the efficiency of our 
coast defences. Asan American officer years ago reported, 
they are the most chaotically organised in the world. 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, D. WATERS 


sketch from which our illustration was drawn, says that the rabbits—the pets in question—were kept 
under the after conning tower, and tended with the greatest care 
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Che Crisis in China 


By CHARLES LOWE 


The Situation at Peking 


AMID all the contradictory statements emanating from or relating 
to Peking during the past week one thing emerged as a certainty, 
namely, that the Legations in the Forbidden City were still holding 
out on the 6th inst., but that their situation there was next to 
desperate, and that ten days’ food—rice and horses—only remained, 
which, on full rations, would carry them up to the 16th inst. 
Few facts that were positively new have come through to us 
during the last few days. In a telegram dated August 3, Sir Claude 
Maclonald stated that up till then the total killed in defending the 
Legations were sixty, and 110 wounded. ‘‘We have strength- 
ened our fortifications,” he added, ‘‘and have over 200 women and 
children refugees in Legation.” Telegraphing about the same 
time Herr Below, in charge of the German Legation, said that the 
situation had been unchanged since July 17, that there had been 
‘neither an attack by troops e masse upon us, nor shell fire, only de- 
sultory rifle fire.” Mr. Conger, the American Minister, confirmed this 
by saying, ‘‘that rifle fire is kept up on us daily by the Imperial troops. 
We have abundant courage, but little ammunition or provisions. Two 
progressive Yamen Ministers have been beheaded,” for the crime 
of bespeaking consideration for the foreigners, who otherwise 
had been made the simultaneous objects of right and left handed 
Imperial decrees—one promising them protection, and the other 
secretly instigating the ‘‘ Boxers” to destroy them. 


A Rejected Proposal 


At the same time the supplies of food which the Empress was 
kind enough to send to the beleaguered British Legation would 
appear to have been stopped—possibly by way of clinching the 


COUNT VON WALDERSEE 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in China 


arguments addressed to Sir Claude MacDonald to take the road to 
Tientsin under a Chinese escort, which would guard them from all 
imaginable harm. But the Ministers were not to be caught napping 
in this way. If the Chinese Government could not protect them in 
Peking, the centre of its power—witness their sixty killed and 110 
wounded—how in the world could it guarantee to safeguard them 
on the way tothe coast? As the French Minister, M. Pichon, 
telegraphed to his Government: —‘* We cannot leave Peking 
unless an imposing foreign force should come to fetch us. 
That force should be sufficiently numerous to ensure the 
safety of a convoy of 800 foreigners—of whom 200 are wome. 
and children—and fifty wounded persons, and also of 3,000 
native Christians, whom we cannot abandon to be massacred. 
In no case would a Chinese escort be sufficient.” Subsequently 
the Ministers and their Governments were informed by the Tsung- 
li-Yamen that an Imperial Edict had been issued appointing 
Li Hung Chang with full powers to negotiate peace and friendship 
with the Powers, and, above all things, to arrest the advance of 
the allied forces on the capital from Tientsin. 


A Counter Proposal 


Butas Mr. Conger had already advised his Government at Washing- 
ton ‘that the leaving of Peking, as proposed in the Edict ofthe 2nd 
inst., would mean certain death,” so the State Department replied 
to the Edict of the 8th inst. appointing Li Hung Chang pleni- 
potentiary for the aforesaid purpose, by declaring :—** It is evident 
that there can be no general negotiations between China and 
the Powers so long as the Ministers of the Powers and persons 
under their protection remain in their present position of 
restraint and danger, and that the Powers cannot cease their 
efforts for the delivery of these representatives, to which they 
are constrained by the highest considerations of national honour, 
except under arrangements which are adequate to accomplish 
their peaceful deliverance.” At the same time the American 
Government avowed itself ‘‘ready to be a party to an agree- 
ment between the Powers and the Chinese Government for the 
cessation of hostile demonstrations, on condition that a sufficient 
body of the forces composing the Relief Expedition be permitted to 
enter Peking unmolested, and to escort the Foreign Ministers and 
residents back to Tientsin, this movement being provided for and 
secured by such arrangements and disposition of troops as shall 
be considered satisfactory by the Generals commanding the forces 
composing the Relief Expedition.” This was an eminently fair 
and reasonable offer, which also commended itself, as there 
is reason to believe, to the favour of the other Governments 
concerned ; but it did not find acceptance with the 
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Tsung-li-Yamen, which continued to temporise, or to the Japene 
soldiery,” who continued to ‘‘snipe” at the Legations, wi 
the result that the Italian Minister telegraphed ae We gs 
the Allies will not delay their advance on Peking; thet x r 
Conger wired, like the plucky Yankee that he is:— : hat- 
ever may be the outcome of the situation, I will ho ld on 
indefinitely "—an assurance which did not look very hopeful . the 
light of Sir Claude MacDonald’s telegram of the 6th inst. that § a 
situation is desperate. ‘Ten days’ food remains. — Unless relieved 
general massacre probable "—after which the vivid *¢ word-artists 
at Shanghai might again make us shudder with their blood-curdling 
telegrams, and with a little more truthfulness than before. 


The Relieving Army 


But by the time that Sir C. MacDonald wrote the above-quoted 
message to the British Consul at Hong Kong, the relief for which 
he and all his colleagues so fervently longed was already well on 
its way, or at least well under weigh. Leaving Tientsin on the 4th 
inst. the Allied Force had captured Pei-tsang on the 5th and Yang- 
tsung, further up the Pei-ho, on the 6th, after a march of eighteen 
miles and four hours’ fighting—which done, they again pushed 
forward and reached Hu-si-wu, half way to Peking, on the oth. 
That left something like forty miles between them and the capital, 
where the Legations had food supplies to last them at least to the 
16th, that is to say, the Allies had still a week to fight their way 
over some thirty-five or forty miles of road, some of it submerged 
and most of it barred by the miscellaneous soldiery of Li-Ping-Hang, 
the Chinese Commander-in-Chief. 

It is difficult to construct a clear account of the fighting between 
Tientsin and Hu-si-wu from the despatches of the various com- 
manders of the international relieving force. In the case of 
Pei-tsang, which was captured after seven and a-half hours’ 
fighting (according to a Tokio telegram, the occupation of 
the place was mainly the work of the Brito-Japanese column, 
12,000 strong, on the right bank of the Pei-ho, the co-opera- 
tion of the Franco-Russian contingent, 500 strong, having 
been frustrated through the flooding of the country by the 
enemy. The Chinese camp and fourteen of their guns were 
captured. The Chinese force amounted to 25,000 men, some with 
and some probably without muskets. The Japanese lost over 
200, the British and Americans about 20 killed and wounded. At 
Vang-tsun, next day—the 6th—the Allies achieved an equally signal 
victory, after a strenuous march of eighteen miles in ‘*a temperature 
of over 100 deg.” All this was done, according to the Russian 
commander, ‘*by a mutual agreement of the chiefs of the 
Expedition ;” but it has now been decided to substitute for this 
Kriegsrath, or Aulic Council in the field, a more centralised and 
individual authority in the person of Field-Marshal Count 
Waldersee, who is perhaps the most capable and distinguished 
General in the German army. The Emperor may sometimes be 
rash in his speech, but he invariably manages to do the right 
thing, and he never made a wiser appointment than when he 
asked Count Waldersee to undertake the command of the Allied 
Forces in the East. 


The International Army 


And what, then, are the International forces which will be under 
the nominal command of Field-Marshal Count Waldersee, whose 
carefully chosen staff consists of forty-one officers and other officials, 
with an escort of 172 men representatively drawn from every corps 
in the German Army? At present there are about 38,000 men 
and 114 guns between Taku and Peking, while in the course of 
September this force will have swelled to 78,000 men with 280 
guns, It is not so easy to detail the composition of the Indo- 
British contingent ; but, excluding the Fourth Brigade, the strength 
of the Indian Force proceeding to China is as follows:—446 
British officers, 548 warrant officers and men, 516 native officers, 
13,970 men, 11,850 followers, 1,150 drivers, 2,520 horses, 4,300 
ponies and mules, 12 guns and 14 Maxims. The Imperial Service 
troops number about 1,800. The whole force will probably leave 
India before the middle of September. 

The German, French, and Russian troops in the province of 
Pe-chili will be increased during September by 11,300 Germans 
with 34 guns, under General Lessel; 10,000 French with 20 guns, 
under General Voyron ; and 8,700 Russians with 24 guns. It is 
said that Russia will have 142,000 men, with 242 guns, in 
Manchuria and Siberia at about the same date; so that over 
230,000 men, with more than 500 guns, will be under arms against 
China at that time, not to mention the 70 large warships and 12 
torpedo-boats in the Gulf of Pe-chili, 21 warships and one torpedo- 
boat on the Yang-tse-Kiang, 18 ships and two torpedo-boats near 
Canton, and two German ships at Tsing-tau. It will be seen that 
Russia will have by far the largest army in the field against the 
Chinese, and a proof of her seriousness in the coming struggle is 
the fact, as reported, that ‘‘the Russian forces occupied Niu-chang 
on the 4th inst., and have taken charge of the Customs ”—Niu- 
chang, on the Gulf of Pe-chili, to which the railway from Port Arthur 
has already been constructed. 


Field-Marshal Count Von Waldersee is a Prussian, a native of 
Potsdam, where he was born on April 8, 1832. He entered the 
army in 1850 as a sub-lieutenant of artillery. In 1858 he became 
captain and aide-de-camp to Prince Charles of Prussia. In 1865 
he was attached to the Staff of the Prussian Army, and in the fol- 
lowing year, during the war with Austria, he won his grade as 
major. At the time of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War he was military attaché at the Prussian Embassy in 
Paris. He immediately joined the headquarters of King William 
and took part in the battles before Metz, the capitulation of 
Sedan, and the siege of Paris. On the re-establishment of 
peace he was appointed Chargé d’Affaires in Paris with the rank 
of colonel. Returning to Germany, he received the command of 
the Hanoverian Uhlans. In 1874 he became chief of the Staff of 
the Tenth Army Corps, in 1876 a major-general, and in 1880 a full 
general. His great reputation and the affection with which he was 
regarded by Count Von Moltke earned for him in 1881 the post of 
Quartermaster-General of the Staff. This made him in effect chief 
lieutenant to the great Prussian strategist, who had made the 
German Empire by his victories over Austria and France. In 1888 
he succeeded Count Von Moltke in the high functions of Chief of 
the General Staff with the rank of a Field-Marshal General. 
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The Siege and Relief of Ran: gj 


A STIRRING story is unfolded in an interview whi-', 
representative has had with an officer who has just 1: 
Kumassi. Events in West Africa have hardly receive: 
tion they deserved, South Africa and China seemi, 
everything else. The tale of the relief of the besiege . 
Kumassi, however, is a glorious episode, reminding ¢s 
details of the story of Lucknow. The officer who su 
further details was with the relief force which fought jt 
the north into the capital, was besieged with the G 
Kumassi, and was with those who succeeded in et: 
way out, and only reached the coast after heavy ti,’ 
April 18 news reached the garrison at Gambaga of trou! 
Ashantis, and immediately Major Morris, D.S.O., the 
sioner of the Northern Territories, began preparations fur * 
to Kumas:i, 340 miles to the South. In three days everyt 
ready, and a force 
consisting of four 
officers, 170 Hausas, 
a 7-pounder gun, and 
a Maxim set out. To 
this force was added 
a troop of Moshi 
cavalry. So rapidly 
did this little force 
march thatin thirteen 
days they covered 
238 miles and were 
at Kintampo, within 
100 milesof Kumassi. 
At Kintampo a halt 
of two days was 
made to secure the 
loyalty of the 
N’Koranzas. Then 
the march was re- 
sumed, and very 
soon the main body 
of the enemy were 
sighted and shots 
were exchanged. 
The Ashantis fell 
back in face of 
our advance and their villages were burnt. On May 15 the 
outskirts of Kumassi were reached, and severe fighting took 
place, in the course of which Major Morris was wouihd. 
That gallant officer continued to direct the operations iru his 
hammock, although in great pain. The first stockade was tien, 


MAJOR A. MORRIS 


Who had charge of the column that eseip 
from Kumassi 


then a second and third, the last being undefended. Kunis 
was entered without further opposition. Put the work ot! the 
column was not done. The garrison had run very =r 


of food and ammunition, and it was determined that an ciort 
should be made to cut through the enemy and make tor the 


coast. On May 19 
a reconnaissance in 
force of the As. iu 
lines was made, aid 


next morning M..or 
Morris was card 
down to the . Jl 
and opened 2: vy 
fire on one 
enemy’s  stucs 
Reconnoitring 

ties were sent 
other roads, «ii 
reported the 
tobeingreatst: 
During — the 
Operations 4 
Leggett was s 
wounded. 

were many C2 
among tlic 
officers durin 
sorties te get 
mation. On \ 
Captain Mu 

was shot deac. 
May 30 rations 


still further reduced and it was decided partially to ev. 
the town. On June 23 a column, under Major Norris, 
whom were the Governor and Lady Hodgson and other : 
peans, moved out of Kumassi. There was continuots fn! 
and to increase the difficulties of the force a toriado i 
upon them. Still the column pressed on and giaduall 
passed through the dense jungle out of the enemys cou 
The sufferings of all, especially of the wounded, were terr. 
Captain Leggett dying on the march, but the intrepid ! ttle 
reached the coast more dead than alive on July 11, after a" 
of nearly three weeks from Kumassi. eit 

Major Arthur Henry Morris, D.S.O., belongs to the hoyal « 
Regiment. He was thirty-nine this year, and joined his ree 
from the Militia in January, 1883. He served in th: > 
Expedition of 1884-5, in the Burmese Expedition of 185:-9, 2 
the Chin Lushai Expedition of 1889-90. In the last two <1m| 
he was mentioned in despatches, and in the Chin Lushai can: 
he won the D.S.O. ; : 

Captain Perceval Henry A. Leggett, 3rd Battalion Wor-c 
Regiment, who died of wounds received in action at h ia 
obtained his company February 17, 1894, and was appoiis ” 
Assistant Inspector Gold Coast Constabulary, December 1° | 
He had rendered good service to the Colonial Ofiice, an * 
much beloved by those among whom his lot had been 
on the West Coast. Captain Leggett was the eldest 507° 
the late Captain Robert Aufrere Leggett, and was thirty-six yeal> 
of age. Our portrait is by Colebrook, Sidcup. 


THE LATE OAPTAIN P. H. A. LEGGETT 
Died of wounds received at Kumassi 
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© Soon they jogyed forward, the big horse taking Little account of Sarah’s extra weight” 


THE MOUND BY THE WAY 
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VII. 


From that day forward John Aggett exhibited a spectacle of 
reckless indifierence to circumstances, and a manner of life lightened 
only by occasional periods of sobriety and self-command. As to 
how it fared with Timothy and Sarah he cared not. Others ceased 
‘o speak of the matter in his presence, and thus it happened that he 
‘ent in ignorance of events for the space of five weeks. During 
that period he loafed at the Green Man Inn until his money 
Was spent, then returned to dwell with his mother. 

Meantime, Timothy Chave’s romance prospered ill despite his 
uival’s endeavour to make the way easy. Other obstacles now 

fronted him, and though Sarah was well content to live in the 
cclight of each hour with her lover, Tim found delay less easily 

orne, and struggled to change Mr. Chave’s attitude towards his 
But it proved useless, and the young man chafed in vain. 
Ife assured Sarah that his father was only an obstinate elder and 
would surely be won to reason in good time ; but the full significance 
! her engagement with Timothy, as his father viewed it, she did 
uot know, and never would have heard from Tim’s lips. There 
happened, however, an accidental meeting between Sarah and 
larmer Chave himself, and this brushed all mystery or doubt from 
‘he girl’s mind, opened her eyes to the gravity of Tim’s actions, and 
lett her face to face with the truth. 

Not far distant from Throwley, in the direction of Okehampton, 
a river bubbles down between Cosdon Beacon and the Belstone tors. 
At Sticklepath, a hamlet in the valley, it passed then as now 
leneath a wooden bridge ; and here, Sarah on foot, with her face set 
homewards, one day observed Farmer Chave riding back from 
Okehampton market to Throwley on a big bay horse. He saw her 
tov, eyed her narrowly and slackened speed, while she wished the 
road might open and swallow her from his sight. But there was no 
escape, so she curtseyed and turned her face away. He returned the 
~alute, and seeing, as he believed, a possibility of setting all right 
vn the spot by one great master-stroke, attempted the same. 

“Ah, my gal; Belworthy’s daughter, ban’t ’e? A peart maid 
aw well thought on, I doubt not. Be you gwaine home-along mee 

Sarah’s heart fluttered at this genial salutation. = 

“Fss, sir,” she said. 

‘Then I'll lighten your journey. I hav’n’t got the double saddle, 
but you’m awnly a feather-weight and can ride pillion behind me 
an’ save your shoes.” 

The mode of travel he suggested was common enough in those 
days, but such a proposal from Tim's father frightened Sarah not 
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a little. Her first thought was for herself, her second for her 
sweetheart ; so she nerved herself to accept the farmer’s offer. 

‘* Tm sure you’m very kind, sir, but —— ” 

‘©No ‘buts.’ Here’s a doorstone will make a splendid upping- 
stock, an’ Sparky’ can carry the pair of us without knowing his 
load be increased. Up you get! Theer’s plenty of room for my 
fardels in front o’ the pommel. Us won’t bate our pace for you, I 
promise. Now jump! Whoa, bwoy! Theer we are. Just put 
your arms around my flannel waistcoat an’ doan’t be shy. ’Tis 
well I met ’e, come to think on’t, for I wanted a matter o’ few 
words.” 

Soon they jogged forward, the big horse taking little account of 
Sarah’s extra weight. At length they rede where heavy peat path- 
ways cut the foothills of Cosdon, and hut circles of the vanished 
stone men glimmered grey upon the waste. Then Farmer Chave 
spoke suddenly. 

“My life’s been wisht of late days along wi’ taking thought for 
my son, Tim. You’ve heard tell of un? You see, ’tis my wish to 
have un mated wi’ his cousin. But I’m led to onderstand as theer’s 
a gal up-long he thinks he likes better; an’ her name’s same as 
yours, Sarah Belworthy.” 

‘© Oh, Maister Chave, I do love un wi’ a full heart, [ do.” 

‘© So you done to that red man, Jan Aggett.” 

‘“’Tweern’t the same. When Maister Timothy comed, I seed 
differ’nt.” 

‘‘Doan’t shake an’ tremble. You'll never have no reason to fear 
me. Tell me how ‘twas. Jan gived ’e up—eh?” 

*¢ Ess, he did.” 

‘Why for?” 

‘¢ For love of me.” 

‘©Ah! Now that was a braave fashion deed. I allus thought 
a lot of the man, an’ I’m sorry you’ve sent un to the devil, wheer 
they tell me he’s gone of late days.” 

‘‘He’m a gude man, an’ I wish to God as something could be 
done to bring him back in the right road.” 

“‘Ess fay! An’ you’m the one as would have to look the shortest 
distance to find a way do it, Sarah. A brave example that man, 
for all his foolishness since. Loved ’e well enough to leave ’e—-for 
your own gude, he did—eh ?” 

‘*God bless him for doin’ it.” 

‘© Why doan’t ’e go back to un?” 

‘‘T cannot, I cannot now.” 

‘¢ Ah, man’s love be gerter’n women’s by the look of it, What 
gal would have done same as that man done? What gal would 
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give up a man for love of him an’ leave un for his gude? Not wan 
as ever I heard tell of.” 

‘‘Many an’ many would for that matter—if thee love be big 
enough.” 

‘Be yours? That’s the question I’d ax ’e.” 

Sarah’s heart sank low; Mr. Chave felt her shiver and the hands 
on his thick waistcoat tremble. Looking down, he saw her 
fingers peeping out of woollen mittens; and upon one, sacred 
to the ring, a small gold hoop appeared with a coral bead set 
therein, 

Sarah did not answer the last pointed question, and Farmer Chave 
continued. 

‘I knaw you've promised to be wife to my son, ’an I knaw 
he’ve taken partickler gude care to hide from you my view of 
the question. But you must hear it, for your awn sake as well as 
his an’ mine. I’ve nothin’ against you, Sarah, nothin’, an’ less 
than nothin’, for I like you well an’ wish to see you so gude as 
you’m purty an’ so happy as you’m gude; but I knaw my son for a 
lad of light purposes an’ weak will an’ wrong ambitions. Ban’t 
enough iron in un, an’ the maid I’m set on for un have got a plenty 
backbone to make up for his lack. He’s to wed her in fulness 0’ 
time, if I’ve any voice left in affairs, an’ if he doan’t ’tis gude-bye to 
Cridland Barton for him, an’ gude-bye to more’n that. So theer he 
stands, Sarah Belworthy, an’ you’d best to hear what it means. 
Maybe you thought you was makin’ choice between a labourin’ man 
an’ a gentleman, between a pauper an’ a young chap wi?’ his pockets 
full o’ money. But ban’t so, I assure ’e. ’Tis the gentleman ‘Il be 
the pauper if he marries you ; but Jan Aggett—why I offered un my 
cottage in Longley Bottom free o’ rent from the day as your banns 
was axed in marriage wi’ un to Throwley Church. That’s the 
man as gived ’e up for love of ’e. An’ ban’t you so strong as 
him?” 

“Tu gude he was—tu gude for the iikes 9” me.’ 

‘Well, as to t’other, though he’s my awn son, blamed if I think 
he’s gude enough. But that’s neitherhere nor theer. The question 
ban’t what sort of love he’s got for you, but what sort you've got 
forhim. Do’e follow my meanin’? I doan’t storm or rave, you 
see—tu wise for that. I awnly bid you think serious whether your 
feeling for Timothy’s the sort to ruin him or to save him from ruin. 
’Tis a hard choice for ’e, but we’m all faaced wi? ugly puzzles ’pon 
the crossways 0’ lite. Now you knaw my ’pinions, you'll do what’s 
right, or you’m not the gal I think ’e.” 

‘«T must give un up for all time?” 

‘Best not put it that way. Doan’t drag my rascal of a bwoy in 
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the argument. Say to yourself I must mate wi? him as I promised 
to mate—him that’s wastin’ his life an’ gwaine all wrong for love 
o' me. ’Tis plain duty, woman, looked at right. Not that I'd rob 
‘e of the pleasure of knawin’ you'd done a gert deed if you gived 
Tim up; but t’other’s the man as you've got to think of; an’, if you 
do this gude thing, ’tis awnly just similar as he done for you. 
Wi’ Jan Aggett be your happiness wrapped up, if you could awnly 
see it, An’ Jan’s much more like to go well in marriage harness 
than my son be, or I doan’t knaw caracter.” 

“Til try, Pl try. Its more than I’ve heart or strength for. 
I'll try, Maister Chave. I'll try to do right by both of them.” 

‘*Who could say fairer? An’ here’s the lane to blacksmith’s, so 
Pll drop ’e. And give your faither my respects, an’ tell un I want 
un to-morrow to the farm.” 

After Sarah had dismounted the farmer spoke again. 

“Take to heart what I've said to ’e, an’ remember that to please 
me won’t be a bad action from a worldly side. Go back to Jan 
Aggett, Sarah Belworthy ; that’s my advice to you, an’ angels from 
ticaven couldn’t give ’e no better, ’cause theer ban’t room for two 
‘pinions. Now let me hear what metal you’m made of, an’ that 
afore the week be out. So gude night.” 

The man trotted off with knees stiff and elbows at right angles to 
his body ; the girl entered her home, and that night, tossing and 
turning wearily, thrice she decided to give up her lover and thrice 
determined to take no definite step until she had again seen and 
spoken with Timothy. But her heart told her that such a course 
was, of all, the weakest. Presently she assured herself that many 
plans might be pursued and that wide choice of action lay before 
her. Then John Aggett chiefly occupied her thoughts. To go back 
to him now appeared absolutely impossible. Hehad given her up, at 
a cost even she but dimly guessed, and to return into his troubled life 
again struck her as a deed beyond measure difficult and dangerous. 

Long she reflected miserably on the sorrow of her lot; then, in 
the small hours of morning, and upon the threshold of sleep, Sarah 
determined to let another judge of her right course of conduct and 
dictate it to her. 

‘Twas the white witch, Gammer Gurney, as foretold Tim 
would marry me that terrible night,” she thought; ‘‘then ’tis for 
she to say what I should do an’ what I shouldn’t do. If ’tis 
ordained by higher things than men-folk as I’m to have Tim, what’s 
the use 0° weepin’ ’cause Farmer Chave wishes differ’nt ?” 

There was a sort of comfort in this philosophy ; but her grey eyes 
closed upon a wet pillow as she slept, to wake with sudden starts 
and twitches from visions in great aisles of gloom, from dim 
knowledge of horrors hidden behind storm clouds, from the murmur 
ofremote callings and threatenings and cries of woe, from sinister 
dream—scenery and dread begotten of a heavy heart, and an 
outlook wholly desolate, 
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VIII. 


WITH morning light Sarah’s decision to visit Gammer Gurney 
was still strong in her, and she determined to call upon the white 
witch before another nightfall. It was this enterprise that 
precipitated affairs and brought their end within sight. 

Upon the evening that saw Sarah riding pillion with Farmer 
Chave, John Aggett had met the Vicar of Throwley, one Reverend 
Cosmo Ilawkes. The parson, who was a keen sportsman, came 
across John upon the moor, and improved his occasion to such 
good purpose that Aggett’s ears tingled before the man of God had 
done with him. They returned together, and on the way home 
Mr. Hawkes, with admirable pertinacity, so hammered and pounded 
the erring Jabourer that he alarmed him into frank regret for his 
evil ways. The reckless and unhappy young man was steadied by 
his minister's forcible description of what most surly awaits all 
evil livers; and when Mr. Hawkes, striking while the iron was 
hot, undertook to get Aggett good and enduring work at Tavistock, 
upon the other side of the moor, John promised to comply, and to 
reform his bad courses fro.1. that day forth. The decision come 
to, he spent his last hours of freedom in folly. That night 
he drank hard, and when deep measures had loosened his tongue, 
explained to numerous Green Man gossips the thing he pro- 
posed to do. Afterwards, when the over-dose of drink in him 
had turned to poison, hope died again, and his mother, listening 
fearfully at his door, heard him muttering and cursing ind 
growling of death as the only friend left to him. In the morning 
he was oppressed by the immediate prospect of breathing the same 
air with Sarah Belworthy no more. He alternated between savage 
indifference and stubborn fatalism. In the first mood he was 
minded to depart at once ; in the second he felt disposed to seek 
out Tim Chave, and let the brute in him have its fling. He itched 
for batterings in the flesh. But he visited the vicarage, odtained 
aletter of introduction from Mr. Hawkes, and then seriously set 
himself to the task of preparing for departure. He told his mother 
that he would return within a fortnight, and she rejoiced, feeling his 
temporary absence a light evil as compared with his presert life. 
But the truth—that he was Icaving home not to return—she 
never suspected. All preliminary matters arranged, John Aggett bid 
the old woman farewell, lifted his bundle and set out, after an early 
dinner, for Princetown, At Princetown he designed to lie that 
night, then proceed by an casy stage to Tavistock next morning. 
He set out soon after midday, and, as he passed Sarah Belworthy’s 
home and saw the crocketted turret of Throwley Church sink 
into the naked web of the woods, a dark inclination mastered 
him again, and passions that craved outlet in violence clouded 
down stormily upon his soul. But resolutely he carried his 
turmoil of thoughts along at the rate of four miles an hour, and 
quickly passing beyond the confines of his native parish entered 
the skirts of the Moor, Then, as there appeared the spectacle of 
Gammer Gurney’s cottage, standing in its innocent humility and 
forlorn loneliness upon the moor edge, John observed a woman 
ahead of him and yealised that the last familiar face his eyes 
would rest upon must be Sarah Belworthy’s. Guessing her errand 
he slackened his pace that she might reach the cottage and 
disappear without knowledge of his presence, but as he walked 
more sowly, so did Sarah, though quite unconscious of the fact 
her old lover was at hand; and presently, to his astonishment, the 
girl stopped altogether, hesita'ed, and sat down by the wayside 
on a boulder. A determination not to avoid her now influenced 
Aggett. Ile approached, and, as he reached her and stood still 
Sarah grew very pale and showed some fear, 
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You, Jan? An’ settin’ forth *pon a journey by the look of it. 
Wheer be gwaine ?” 

‘Out of this anyway.” 

“For long?”- 

‘*Caan’t say as to that, I ban’t myself of late days, not my awn 
man as I used to be. God knaws wheer my changed temper’s like 
to drive me in the end.” 

“Tis a terrible cruel maze of a world. I doan’t knaw my duty 
no clearer now than afore. I’m torn to pieces wan way an’ another, 
an’ theer won’t be much left o’? me worth any man’s love come 
bimeby. Sometimes I think I'll run right away to next giglet- 
market * to Okehampton, come Our Lady’s Day, an’ hire myself 
out to the fust as axes, an’ never set eyes on this plaace no more.” 

“*Ban’t ’e happy yet then? What more do ’e want?” 

«* My love's a curse wheer it falls. Iloved’e an’ brought ’e to 
bad ways; an’ Tim—I’ve set his nearest an’ dearest against un. — I 
seed Farmer Chave yesterday, an’ he urged me by the Book to give 
un up.” 

“?’Struth ! He said that, did he? But you didn’t fall in wi’ it, 
I reckon ; else you wouldn’t be here now ?” 

“Tis all tu difficult for the likes o’ me. What’s a poor maiden 
to do? If I takes Tim he'll be a ruined man ’cordin’ to his 
faither.” 

«?Twas a mean, cowardly trick to threaten ’e.” 

‘But plain truth—I could see that. A terrible tantara theer’ll 
be in Throwley if he braves the anger of his faither. I’ve prayed 
an’ prayed—Lard He knaws how I’ve prayed—’pon it, but—” 

“© Prayers won’t help ’e. ve knelt to the Throne, tu, in my 
time, an’ lifted up far-reachin’ prayers, the best I could ; but never 
no answer—never so muchas a voice in the night to help.” 

“You done right to pray an’ you was led right, though you didn’t 
knaw it. An’ you’m well thought of for what you’ve done still, 
despite your fallin’ away arterwards.” 

“«Never mind ’bout me. I be gwaine far ways off, an’ so like’s 
not us’ll never set eyes pon each other more. For me, I’d so soon 
end allas not. But for mother I should have got out of it afore 
now, for I ban’t feared o’ dyin’, an’ would go out o’ hand this 
minute. But you? Caan’t the man help’e? Do he knaw your 
fix? What the devil be he made of? Sugar?” 

“*Tfe doan’t knaw yet that I’ve spoke wi’ his faither. 
been careful to hide that his folks was against me, 
natural they should be so.” 

“*¥'ss—not knawin’ you.” 

‘* An’ in my gert quandary I was gwaine in to Mother Gurney 
She’s juggled wi’ my life afore, seemin’ly, an’ if any knaws 
what’s to be the end of it ’tis her, I should think. I want to hear 
what’s right an’ proper. I’m so weary of my days as you. Life an’ 
love be gall-bitter this way. Oh, Jan, caan’t ’e say nought to 
comfort me? Tis more’n I can bear.” 

She was hysterical, and he flung down his bundle and sat beside 
her and tried to bring some peace to her spirit. His heart was full 
for her and he spoke eagerly. Then he saw the gold and coral on 
her finger and stopped talking, and put his elbows on his knees and 
his big red head down on his hands. 

“Twas what you done, ’twas same as what you done,” she 
said. ‘* You left me for love of me; why caan’t I leave Tim for 
love of him?” 

‘Tis axin’ a woman tu much.” 

A long silence reigned. Rough ponies stamped and snorted 
close at hand, and from a window in the neigbouring cottage a sharp 
eye watched the man and woman. Gammer was counting the 
chances of a customer, possibly two. 

Fired with a glimmer of the hope that can never perish in any 
lover’s breast while the maid is free, John Aggett argued the advan- 
tages of obedience to Farmer Chave. He felt himszIf base in this, 
but Sarah was under his eyes, within reach of his arm. Her hot 
tears were on his hand. 

‘Tis for you I be thinkin’, though you might say ‘twas two 
words for myself an’ but wan for you. I wants your sorrer turned 
into joy, Sally, if it’s a thing can be done. Leave me out—theer— 
now ban’t thinkin’ for myself at all. Leave me out, an’ leave 
him out an’ bide a maid till the right man finds ’e. I lay he haven’t 
crossed your path yet. Give young Chave up for your awn sake, if 
not his, an’ look life in the face again free.” 

He continued fitfully in this strain, quenching his own dim hope 
remorselessly as he spoke, and she, hearing little save the drone of 
his voice, occupied herself with her own thoughts. fer emotions 
towards John Aggett had never much changed. ler love for Tim 
being a feeling of different and higher quality had left her temperate, 
if sincere, regard for John unmoved. Possibly his own action in the 
past had rendered her more kindly disposed to him than before. 
There certainly existed in her mind a homespun, drab regard for 
him, and circumstances had not changed it. 

Now as he strengthened her determination to give up her lover 
for her lover’s good, and despite the bitterness of her spirit before 
the sacrifice, she could find some room in her mind for the man 
before her. To-day the presence of Sarah woke the finest note in 
John. Tis first dim hope was extinguished ; he soared above it, 
resolutely banished any personal interest in the problem now to be 
solved, and assumed that Sarah had similarly obliterated him from 
all considerations of the future. But it was not so. 

Presently the girl declared her mind to be made up and promised 
that she would break off her engagement. For a moment the other 
showed hearty satisfaction, then his forehead grew wrinkled. 

“Wan thing mind,” he said.‘ My name must not crop up no 
more in this. Ban’t that I fear anything that man can do, but 
theer’ll be no weight to what you sez onless you make it clear ’tis 
your awn thought. ’Tis you I care about—an’ ’tis him you care 
about. I be as good as gone a’ready. *Twas mere chance thrawed 
us together, an’ none need knaw ‘bout it.” 

She was silent awhile, then put her hand out to him. 

‘*T do owe you more’n ever a maid owed a man, I reckon.” 

He took and held the hand extended. 

‘**You cannot help what’s past and gone. Just call me home to 
your mind now an’ again—that’s all I ax ’e. But ’tis time I was 
travellin’, for I’ve got long ways to go to-day.” 

Even in her misery she took a mournful pleasure at her power to 
command. 

“Sit down an’ bide till I bid you go,” she said. 

* Gislet-market, A hiring fair for domestic s rvants, held in times past at 
Okehampton, South Molton and elsewhere, on Lady Day. 


An’ he’ve 
I s’pose ’tis 


here. 


He obeyed, resumed the seat from which he had risen, > 
and untied his bundle, but did not speak. 
‘Tf us could call back a year an’ begin livin’ all over a 
He looked down at her, puzzled. ; 
“© A many would give theer sawls to go back a bit: | 
about the awnly thing God A’mighty’s self can’t do, [res', 
more’n His power to give back essterday.” 


“He can do it His awn way. 


creatures to forget.” 
“So cana pinto’ auld ale; not but them around al, : 


mostly looks to it that the raw of sorrow shan’t heal ty 


want of callin’ to mind.” 
“Jan, I’m gwaine to give un up—to give un iy 


time. 


more’n my power to help. 


He can help us poor 


I shall allus love him, Jan, because I must. [: 
Am you—you mustn't go ui: 


world and wander ’pon the airth an’ maybe never ei 


no more through fault of mine. 


Bait fair as two nye 


break theer hearts an’ have theer days ruined for wan wor 
What I am, I am; what I felt for you, Jan, I fecl—no 1 


less. 


*tis unmaidenly so to say, rebuke me, Jan.” 
Then she deliberately came into his life again for te th); 


and he was overwhelmed. 
savage fierceness. 


*Tisn’t I loved you less afore Timothy ; but hin ny; 


And yet his answer was one « 
Joy shook him too—a sort of incredulous 


when one dreams rare things, yet knows that one drow 
mingled emotions of the time upset his self-control, induce! 
of tense excitation and rendered his voice indistinct, 
numbling as that of a man drunken or cleft in palate. 


“That! 
days! 


dance our days be! 
so light as thistle-down. 
as a sheep this minute. 

“© T would, 


To come back now! 


That! 


God in 


Jan. I will.” 


You say that to me—arter all these lone, 
Heaven, what 
Now here, now theer—blowed ever: 
I doan't knaw wheer I stand; 11 
An’ you'd come back to me now 2” 


“An? live man an’ wife to the li'l lew cot offered us 


gudeness of Farmer?” 


‘6 No, not 


to understand. 
very day, I will. 
—from mother an’ faither an’ all. 


I couldn’t do that. 
Tl go with ’e, wheer you be 
But I can’t bide here. 


that. 


Timust get far, 
Then us can senda] 


You've a heart soft 


uM ay Oe 
W 


’em from far off. Anywheer but Throwley, Jan.” 
“© You’m in Bible earnest, Sarah?” 
**God’s my witness I be.” 

‘*Then He’s my witness tu, that I stand here a new 1 


not shamed o’ the crumbs from vother’s table. 
*Tis more’n my deserts—such a drunken swine as Pv: 


back! 
since——” 


You to 


He paused a moment, then his manner changed svdden ly, aul 
gripped the girl’s arm so hard and glared so wildly that to 
Gurney from her window feared a serious quarrel and nearly 1 


out to separate them. 
“*Mind this, then,” he said, with harsh intensity. ** \ 
now: you’m my whole life again—body an’ bones an |i 


sawl, from this moment onwar.s. 


Theer’s gwaine to be nei 


changing now, no more altering your mind, or, by Christ, 1s 


answer for myself. 
you’ve comed to me of your awn free will, mine you'll 


Iban't so strong o’ caracteras I was. an’ 


till death ends it ; an’ Lard help them as try to keep us apart | 


Lard help ’em an’ deliver em fiom me. 
’e, trust ’e same as I trust the sun to rise. 


awver again 


T’]l—-no matter to speak on that. 


Youve come, an’ | 
But if vou thro 


Awnly Fl | 


as steel to ’e; an’ you must play your part an’ look awver 


shoulder no 


more. 


mine, so let it be.” 
She was alarmed at this outburst uttered with savage cnerys 


in loud accents. 


You've spawk out o’ your heart, me + 


But it served its purpose and impress 


vacillating spirit with the impossibility of any further change- 
“We've been up and down, him an’ me, full long ct 


continued Aggett. 


‘Now, thanks be toa just Godas Td: 


forgot, you’ve come back to me, an’ I could craw like am: 


cock to think it. 


An’ now, what'il please ’e to 


along o’ me this minute ?” 
“¢Ess—no—not now; but to-night I might. 


an’ put together a few things an’ pack up others. 


to home for my li’] box later.” 


‘*To-night, then. 


Will“ 


do? 


To must eo | 
Tecan seni 


I'll change my plans and go to Ohehan 


to-night, an’ us can get by the stage to Tavistock to-morrow. 


theer us’ll be axed out in church straightway. 


Come tot 


*twould be better for you to bide along wi’ your tolk vis | 
ready for ’e a week or two hence.” 


“ No—I—” 


herself. 


“‘ Why for not ?” 


“TI won't stop here without you. 


Tl come. 


truth after I have gone.” 
‘To-night then,” he said. 
‘*Wheer shall I meet ’e to? ” 


‘By the gert fir—you knaw. 


road for us. 
knot. 


you’m late. 


ever arter.” 


He harped sternly on the certainty of some sinister event tt 
He exhibited little love now and less tende 8 


should fail him. 
almost appeared that a mind long familiar with darkic-> 


No better plaace. 
see ’e when the church clock strikes eight. 
waitin’—not a moment, not the atom of a moment! 
through enough, an’ my brain spins yet to think o” the pact 
more I can’t—no more at all. 


She was going to confess that she could not 


They car het 


Through the woods be tac he! 


To the gert fir-tree, whecr I set our letters in 1 


Better never come than that. 


You'll be sorry to your dyiig 
My head | 
strange things at this wonnerful happening—strange 
but Pll say no more than bid you be to the tir by the 
eight if ’tis true that you love me an’ not false. 
you'll awnly repent it once, Sarah, an’ that’s so long as yo'' 


Theer I'll come, and theer PT cv. 
An’ 


doan’t “ce hk 
ay Wee 


Q 


Be tiv.t 


\ 


unable to accept and understand the light suddenly shed «1 
A mournful note of catastrophe sounded in his words, and ~: 


shadowed in 


“You fright me,” said Sarah. 


you would. 
that matter ? 
to ’e.” 

‘* Not so. 


his stormy eyes. 


You ban’t your auld self yet. 


«You doan’t take me as | he 
How should yeu 


*Tis awnly poor second-hand goods Tm (tts: 


Tis what I had fust promise of. 


Til be alla ue: 


Avaust 18, 1900 


can he to “e—-all T should be. Forgive me for harsh words; but I 
ie dazed wi’ this gert come-along-o’-it. Pye been sore let for many 
days, an’ “twill taake time to make me see wi’ the auld eyes when 
the Lrains in my head graw sweet an’ cool again, an’ the poison 
works out of “em.” 

They talked a little while longer, then the white witch from her 
chamber window saw them turn and together retrace their steps. 


(To be concluded) 


A Medical Officer's Experiences in 
the South African Campaign —lv, 


By S. OSBORN 
Tue town of Boshof was to prove a very eventful place. Our 
first and constant enemies were the flies, which were awful, and 
wonder was where they all came from. The top of the inside 
ithe tent was black with them, and towards evening, becoming 
tuy iticd or numbed by cold, would drop off. It was no uncommon 
cecurrence to see a visitor as he sat at dinner constantly remove 
aoe otlenders as they dropped on to the top of his head. We 
ric Tangle Foot, a sort of American ‘Catch ’em alive, oh,” with 
mie success, until the papers blew about and tangle-footed the 
van knives and forks as well as the temper of our long-suflcring 
avss servant, Someone said try burning paper close under the 
acide of the tent, This certainly cleared them off for the time, 
lat atthe risk of setting fire to the inner lining of 
‘he tent, and with the result of burning a hole in the 
seat of acanvas chair. One of the tortoise tents did 
catch fire on one occasion through an officer, alter 
making an elaborate toilet for dinner, leaving his 
lump burning inside the waggon, alongside its canvas 
cover. A big conflagration soon took place, which 
looked as if not only the tortoise waggon but the 
‘cnt over it would be destroyed also. Luckily I found 
some water in « bath which had been used just before 
dinner, and throwing it up into the top of the tent it 
1-1] down the sides and the situation was saved. Our 
digestion at that mess dinner was rudely interlered with. 
‘The position apportioned to our Field Hospital 
in the Boshof Camp was between the cemetery wall, 
loopholed for musketry, on :he one hand, and a koyje 
on the other, upon which was the signalling station 
aud an embrasure for a gun. We saw at once on 
gelung our tents pitched that we were in a 
wim corner should an engagement take place, and 
to have blamed the Boers for firing upon the Red 
Cross flag would have been ridiculous, as we were 
jluced undoubtedly in a strategical position. 
‘This proved subsequently correct, as in the plan 
vt the night attack found in the possession of General 
de Villebois Mareuil it was at this point that 
tle attack was to commence, and on the very 
night that we took up our position. Now began 
Work in earnest, and the Imperial Yeomanry received 
their bepiism of fire, and a terribly wet night it 
Was, sutlicient to damp any one’s ardour. The 
choice forces were under the command of that very 
able and gallant Frenchman, General Villebois, who 
fell at the head of his gallant band of followers, 
who were largely composed of Frenchmen; not a 
‘ocr amongst them, for they, to the number of several 
iundreds, had deserted and abandoned _ their 
rends when actual fighting began. We lost two 
cers, Lieutenants Boyle and Williams, and Mrs. 
vtnck Campbell’s husband, besides having several 
wounded, Amongst the latter was Mr. A. Little, 
1 old Eton boy, who was shot through the lungs, 
‘ who subsequently made a wonderful recovery. 
fe wounded were brought into hospital about 
welve o'clock at night, and I was up dressing their 
sounds until well into the morning. Amongst 
~« brought in wounded were some nine or 
‘cu Preachmen, Monsieur Feissal, a cousin of Count 
Vilebois, amongst the number. It is gratifying to 


W that they expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
tuanner in which they were treated. In fact, I 
mses sonie Inost’ gratifying mementocs of their 
san in our hospital, which they insisted upon my 
} ung when they bade me farewell; for, not only 
Sing after their necessary requirements, I supplied 


u with tobacco and cigarettes ad /7b., and wrote 
‘cards and letters for them to their relations and 

i udsathome. The funeral of General de Villebois 
Was cne of the most impressive spectacles I have ever 
wtnessed. It took place in the dusk of the ev-ning, 
Ui thunder reverberating in the distance, and witn 

vceasional flash of lightning across the sky. All 
tue troops were drawn up in three sides of a square, 
General Methuen, his staff and the French prisoners 
hens also present. The body was carried between two 
lines of the soldiers, who saluted as it passed. There 
Was no band in the camp to play the Funeral March 
oi Sae/, but, what was far more impressive, all 
the bugies rang out in unison the call of ‘ The Last 
Post.” Nothing could have been more appropriate 
hor more in keeping with a soldier’s funeral. Lord 
Methuen subscquently ordered a tombstone to be 
erected to the memory of a true and gallant soldier, 
although ere now an enemy. 

It was after this engagement at Boshof that I first 
saw a wound inflicted by the so-called explosive bullet, 
and a ghastly wound of exit it produced. It is wrongly 
termed explosive, it should be expansive. This is due 
to the nose of the bullet being removed, making it 
soft-nosed, as a result of which on reaching its billet 
it becomes mushroom-shaped. I must here make a few 


shoulder 


Country-house toilette of grey étamine. ; 
material being cut away to form open work embroidery between the pleats. , 
broad band of red spangles with grey paillettes, a narrower row edging the bodice, which also has tucks 
of open work embroidery. rf : Q 
round collar in red linen, embroidered with grey paillettes. 
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remarks in justice to cur enemy. Blame has on several occasions been 
given to the Boers wrongfully. To commence with these expansive 
bullets. Every head man of a village had to summon to arms all 
men from surrounding farms, who had to bring with them their own 
weapons and ammunition. No service ammunition was regularly 
supplied, therefore they brought buckshot and soft-nosed bullets, 
which they were in the habit of using for shooting big game, &c., 
and which they had by them : hence their use, but without any evil 
intent. They were also accused of using poisoned copper bullets. 
This is also untrue. These bullets produced no poisonous wounds, 
and the wax in which the points had been dipped was to prevent the 
cartridge suffering from damp, and supplied a hermetical closing be- 
tween the brass capsule and the bullet, and thus prevented rusting 
and fouling of the gun barrel. The same thing is familiar to every- 
body in the green tears of a wax candle ona brass candlestick, which 
are really carbonate of copper. To shoot at the Red Cross Flag of 
Geneva has been attributed to them, and if that is placed in a 
strategical position, as it was at Loshof, I am not surprised at it. 
Again, after the white flag has been raised they have undoubtedly 
continued firing, but what is plainly visible to the advancing foe is 
not so easily seen on the enemy’s side when they are in an extended 
formation and in the excitement of battle. I do not mean to say 
that they have not been to blame on some or even many 
occasions, but we, as true Englishmen, like to give every devil 
his duc. To show the readiness to attribute evil to the 
Boers we had another example whilst at Boshof. A message 
came into our camp for the ambulance to go out to a wounded 
Yeoman, who had been shot in the leg when out scouting. It 
was verbally reported and subsequently circulated in print in these 
tenis 2— 
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“The Boers stripped him naked, taking even his shirt, and our 
ambulance picked him up in that condition.” 

Whereas the truth was this:—We drove out about five miles, 
taking with us all necessaries, rugs, bandages, &c., as we heard that 
not only had he been stripped naked, but that his wound was 
undressed and that he had been lying exposed to the heat of the 
sun all day. When we arrived we found that the man had his coat 
off, which had been rolled up asa pillow for his head. His wound 
had been dressed, and his leg placed in the most comfortable 
position possible. Not only that, but the enemy had told him that 
if the English ambulance did not come to fetch him in before dark 
they would come out with their own ambulance and take him into 
theircamp. In fact the Boers had done everything they could for him. 

In my opinion Ido not believe a war was ever before conducted 
on such amiable principles and with so many pleasantries. 

We all know the jocularity of the messages which passed between 
General Baden-Powell and his besiegers. The same thing occurred 
with us. At the signalling station close to our camp came the 
following messages flashed in by heliograph :— 

“We are coming in to-night, so get the whiskey ready.” 

“If you haven’t got any whiskey we will bring it in with us.” 

‘* How is Doctor Jameson?” And then they ended up with, 

“God save the Queen.” 

(To be continued) 


————_> 
“Recollections of My Life™ 


IN reading these memoirs one cannot help being struck, not only 
by the amount, but also the variety of work that the author has 
con pressed into his long and singularly eventiul life. 
Even during his leisure—if one may call it so—his 
usual pastime was hard work, or it would have been 
to any other man but he. To make use of a sailor’s 
expression, ‘he knocked off work to carry plank.” 

Sir Joseph Fayrer was born in Plymouth in 1824, 
and in 1840 began to study engineering, but finding it 
unsuited to his taste and being too old for the Navy 
(in which his father had served), he joined the 
West Indian Mail Steampacket service as a mid- 


shipman. In this capacity he visited the West Indies 
and the South American ports, returning home 
in 1844, when he immediately made arrange- 


ments for joining the Charing Cross School of 
Medicine. In 1847 he was qualified and was 
appointed to H.M.S. Victory, for service at Haslar, 
and soon after accompanied Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
as his medical adviser, to the Mediterranean, 
where he was able to render valuable aid to the 
unfortunate Sicilians who were wounded during the 
revolution in that island. Upon his return to England 
he decided not to rejoin the Navy, and obtained 
first an appointment in the artillery, but eventually 
joined the East Indian Company’s service as assistant 
surgeon, and sailed for India, where he was 
to spend so many eventful years of his life. After 
the Mutiny Sir Joseph returned to England, and was 
soon after appointed to the Medical Board of India, 
of which he later became President. He devoted 
himself to literature and experimental work, writing 
many valuable wor’s on snake bites and their 
antidotes and on Indian diseases. 

In these few words we have sketched the out- 
line of a career that was devoted to work, the bene- 
fits of which humanity is now enjoying. ‘A 
prosaic enough existence!” our readers will say, 
after reading these lines. But when they come to 
| look into the details they will come to the conclusion 
that few men have gone through more exciting 
experiences, or have met with more interesting 
adventures than has Sir Joseph Fayrer. In 1853, 
when twenty-eight years of age, Fayrer was apy ointed 
‘Residency Surgeon” at Lucknow, and it is the 
story of his experiences in that city that form 
the most interesting chapters in the book. From 
June 30, 1857, when the close investment of the 
Residency began, to November 4, when the 
women, children, and wounded started on their 
forced march to Cawnpore, no man could have 
had more work on his hands than Sir Joseph Fayrer. 
A great number of wounded were brought in) from 
the disastrous engagement at Chinhut, to which 
place a small force had been sent to disperse the 
rebels who were marching from Cawnpore. In 
addition to these, the defenders of the Residency were 
falling in ever-increasing numbers under the sustained 
and fierce fire of the enemy. On July 2 Sir Henry 
Lawrence was mortally wounded. Overcome by 
work and heat he was lying on a couch when an Sin. 
shell from a howitzer we had lost at Chinput exploded 
in his room. Of the four persons present, bat one, 
Sir Henry’s nephew, escaped injury. Sir Joseph 
gives a touching account of the gallant officer’s death, 
“* He was perfectly clear and collected, though much 
exhausted,” he writes, ‘‘and gave full instructions as 
to what he wished to be done. He most earnestly 
abjured us never te surrender or treat with the 
enemy, and to do everything to protect the women 
and children, to economise provisions and defend the 
Residency to the last, or until relief should arrive. 
He took leave of us all in the most affecting manner, 
spoke most humbly of himself and all he had done, 
and expressed a desire that the only epitaph on his 
tomb should be—‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried to do his duty.’ ” 

The book, which is well illustrated, is interesting 
from beginning to end. It is fuil of anecdotes of 
well-known people, and of travel and sport in India 
and in different European countries, 

* “Recollections of My Life.” 
Joseph Fayrer, Bart. (Blackwood.) 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE CENTURY 


By 


OF the greatness of the office of Lord Chief Justice it were idle 
to speak. Justice that dwells ‘between the endless jar of right 
and wrong” has been administered in this country on sound 
principles (for though we have known a Titus Oates, we have not 
yet endured the administration of a Boss Croker) for a thousand 
years, and at the head of the administration of justice in England 
sits the Lord Chief Justice. Not so long ago this high office 
was buttressed and attended by two other offices of great 
dignity, the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas and the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, but these well-sounding titles have 
disappeared foolishly enough. The Master of the Rolls, who 
once sat in his own Court, has now become but one of three 
Judges of Appeal, and as for the Lord Chancellor, he and_ his 
mace would never be seen in the Royal Courts of Justice were 
it not that an occasional influenza, by laying low a member of the 
Appeal Court, necessitates, or at least suggests, the attendance of 
the Keeper of the Royal Conscience to make a quorum; the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General are now House of Commons men, 
permanent members of the Grand Committee on Law, and only 
occasionally wear their robes and claim their precedence as Advo- 
cates, and so it has come to pass that the Lord Chief Justice of 
England is left alone in his glory. 

There have been seven holders of this great office during the 
century, and briefly to note their careers and observe their likenesses 
and unlikenesses one to another will establish at least one fact, that 
the Bar of England is an open profession. 

In 1802 Edward Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, became 
Chief. Ie was then fifty-two, having been born in November, 1750. 
IIe was the son of a College Don who became a Bishop, 
was educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, where he was 
Third Wrangler in 1771. From the first he was a quick-witted 
creature, cager to excel, and yet fond of pleasure. He got his 
Fellowship at Trinity, and lived laborious days as a special pleader 
under the Bar, not being called until 1780. | He belonged to 
Lincoln’s Inn, All great lawyers are known in conncction with 
some one great, pre-eminently great, case,and Law’s great case was 
the bigzest of any, for he was retained to defend Warren Hastings. 
This ‘prancing proconsul” would have preferred Erskine, then 
the fashionable counsel, but the Whig proclivities of that great 
advocate lost him the brief. Law did all that could have been 
expected of him, he quarrelled with Burke, sparred with Sheridan, 
objected to the admissibility of evidence, and spoke for I 
know not how many days, and eventually got his man off 
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LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ABBOTT, LORD TENTERDEN 
From the Portrait by W. Owen, R.A, 


and netted in fees 3,000/7, a total which would by no means 
have satisfied some of his successors. Law became Solicitor- 
General to Addington’s Administration in Sor, and the following 
year, on Lord Kenyon’s death, he mounted the Bench as Lord Chief 
Justice. He had a somewhat stormy career. His first great case 
as judge was the trial of Governor Wall of the Goree for the murder 
of a soldier whom he had sentenced somewhat irregularly to receive 


S00 lashes, a barbarous punishment resulting in death, For some 
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reason the mob clamoured for Wall’s blood, and they got it, for he 
was found guilty and swung by the neck. — Ellenborough was what 
is called a strong judge; he once actually snubbed Nelson who, as 
a witness, was recounting the gallant services of a comrade whose 
character was called in question. To snub Nelson was, indeed, a 
feat, though the Admiralty had often performed it before. Another 
great trial over which Ellenborough presided, with perhaps too 
much vigour, was that of Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of 
Dundonald, for alleged stock-jobbing transactions. 

Lord Ellenborough’s decisions are largely obsolete, nor can it be 
said that in matters political or social he showed either insight or 
sympathy. He was no friend of the press, though a sound judge 
of literature. He was probably the wittiest of the seven Chicf 
Justices, and many of his /aceéée still provoke a smile. ‘In the 
Book of Nature it is written,” exclaimed counsel. Page, please,” 
interpolated the Chief. Nor did the atmosphere of the House of 
Lords destroy his humour. A Bishop, whilst speaking, yawned. 
“*Come, come,” said Lord Ellenborongh, ‘this fellow shows some 
symptoms of taste, but, for all that, he is encroaching on our 
province.” 

Ellenborough, who was a member in 1806 of the Cabinet known 
as ** All the Talents,” died in 1818, leaving 240,000/, behind him. 
So he was the wealthiest as well as the wittiest of the Chiefs. The 
salary in those days was 10,000/. a year. 

Ellenborough’s place was given to Sir Charles Abbott, afterwards 
Lord Tenterden. As Law was the son of a Bishop and a Cantab, so 
Abbott was the son of a barber and an Oxford man. He was born 
in Canterbury, where his father kept shop, in 1762, and was 
educated at the King’s School of his native city. Hairdressing is a 
Tory trade, and the barber was a Churchman, else had there been 
no career for his son. Charles Abbott was a plodder who minded 
his book and took one step at a time. He was bitterly disappointed 
when he failed to be appointed ‘singing boy” in the Cathedral, 
but if he could not get one place he tried for another. He did well 
at school and obtained a scholarship at Corpus, Oxford, where he 
remained as scholar, Fellow and tutor for some years. Why he did 
not take orders is puzzling, but he did not, and eventually he bade 
Oxford farewell and began law as his predecessor had done, and as 
Abbott was called to 
He wrote a book on 


his successor was to do, as a special pleader. 
the Bar by the Middle Temple in 1796. 
Merchant Shipping, which gave him a reputation, and very soon he 
was in possession of a large and lucrative practice. He is said to 
have made 8,000/. a year without his addressing a London jury in 
his life. In 1816 he became a Judge, and in 1818 Chie’, He was 
not made a Peer till 1827. Tenterden was a straightforward, pains- 
taking, narrow-minded man, not averse to small but useful law 
reforms, some of which he was able to carry into effect. He wasa 
careful man, not forgetful of family claims. A brilliant successor of 
Lord Tenterden’s loved to tell the tale how one morning, when 
the old Chief was riding to Westminster Hall on his steady, slow- 
going cob, the news reached him that a valuable patent office in 
his gift had become vacant. He instantly dismounted, remarking 


as he handed the cob over to his groom, ‘1 will go the rest of the 


MP. 


way on foot. I must run no unnecessary risks until dear | 


name is in that patent.” 
He died in 1832. 

The third Lord Chief Justice of the century sprang fro 
Thomas Denman was born in a strec 


Lord Tenterden was a praiseworthy 


medical profession. 
bearing his honoured name off Golden Square on Fel ri) 
1779. lis father, h's uncle, and his grandfather, were all « 
practitioners, men of merit, learning, and Liberal proclivitics. 
young Denman was first sent to Mrs. Barbauld’s seminary ane 

to Eton and Cambridge, where he became a scholar and a ma- 
his native tongue. He first studied law as a special pleader and 
anearly, imprudent, and perfectly happy marriage. In 1Sov i) 
called to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn, and had at first an anxious : 
but in 1811 he was retained in Lord Cochrane’s oase, and atte: 
did well. Denman was perhaps the best-looking of the « 
Justices of the century; his presence was noble, his voice mu-; 
his style perfect. In all cases of public importance he 
obviously the man. In 1817 a dreadful thing happened. Den 
wrote a letter in which he called Miss Austen’s ** Emma” a - 
book! The following year he entered the House of Comm 
where opinions of that kind can be held with impunity. In 1s 
began that wretched, vulgar business known as the Queen's Ti 
was appointed Her Majesty’s Solicitor-Genc 
Denman is aiways said ' 


and Denman 
Brougham being her Attorney-General. 
have believed in his ctient’s innocence. 
but he would not let Mrs. Denman call upon her! if that is tt 
right phraseology. Mr. Solicitor made a most moving speech +; 
the Queen’s behalf, in which he compared, or seemed to comp! 
George IV. to Tigellinus, and boldly apostrophised the hoy. 
Duke, afterwards William IV., in the words, ‘Come forth, ti: 
slanderer.” These utterances prevented him getting a silk gow) 
until 1828, when the slanderer, who was not a vindictive man, & \ 
him one, In 1830 Denman became Lord Grey's Attorney-Generl, 
and in that capacity defended the provisions of the First Keloru 
Bill in Parliament, and prosecuted the Bristol rioters in Court. 1: 
1832 he became Lord Chief Justice, and in 1834 he was mac 
Peer. 

Denman’s two most famous cases as judge were Stockdale >. 
Hansard, which raised a question of Parliamentary privilege, a1 
O’Connell’s case about jury trials, in the course of which lic us 
the oft-quoted words, ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

In 1850 Denman resigned, and much to his disgust Lord 


He may have done =. 


Campbell hopped into his place. 
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Lord Denman was a magnificent Chief, a most loveable cl 
and a man against whom nothing can be truthfully aeeet es 
that in 1817 he declared « mma” to be a silly book. W iu 
son, the late Mr, Justice Denman, a man of delightful persona! 2 
[have often conversed about his distinguished father, to whom) 
bore a strong resemblance. 

All will agree that it is high time for a Scotsman to he 
Justice, and so here we have him in John, often called Jo 


come ( hiet 


ck, 
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Campbell, who was born in Cupar, Fife, in September, 1779, where 
his father was parish minister. John Campbell was educated at 
Cupar and at the neighbouring University of St. Andrews, and a 
very good education it was, too, In 1798 he made his way to 
London, there to sink or swim. He soon learnt to swim. He 
wrote for the newspapers, and lodged in Covent Garden. He 


determined to go to the Bar, and became a pupil of the famous Mr. 
Tidd, whose ‘* Practice” 


was the favourite book of Mr. Uriah 


ase eee 
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LORD CAMPBELL 
From the Portrait by Francis Grant, R.A, 


Heep. Campbell was the most industrious man that ever lived. 
He had an cye to the Conduct of Life, and this eye eventually 
conducted him to the Woolsack. In 1806 he was called to the Bar 
and went the Surrey Sessions. Having no briefs he became a 
law reporter, and the best law reporter that ever was, is, or is 
tobe. In Str his business began so to increase that he thought 
himself justified in taking dancing lessons, In 1820 he engag: d 
himself to marry Miss Scarlett ; in 1829 he took silk ; in 1832 
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LORD COLERIDGE 
From the Painting by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. 


he entered) Parliament ¢ in 1836 he obtained a Peerage for his 
Wile, and in 1840 one for himself, with the Lord Chancellorship 
of Trdand thrown in. In 1850 he succeeded Lord Denman as 
Chief Justice. In 1859 he climbed upon the Woolsack. In 1861 
he died suddenly, having found time during odd hours to write 
the “Lives of the lord Chancellors’ and the ‘Lives of the 
Lord Chief Justices.” 

Camyptx!i was what is called a cell-seeking man, that is to say, 
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he was not in the grand Style. Two more self-seeking men than 
Brougham and Lyndhurst could not be found in the history even of 
the legal profession, yet, as they were in the grand style, we dub 
their self-seeking ambition, and rank it higher than Jock Campbell’s 
plain desire to get on. 

As a public servant Campbell was worth a dozen Broughams and 
Lyndhursts. By the common consent of the profession, not over 
well disposed to so pushing a Scot, Campbell was one of the very 
best judges that ever sat at Nisi Prius, whilst in an Appeal Court 
his industry and wide reading made him both useful and authorita- 
tive. He was not only a most zealous law reformer, but a most 
lucky one. He did more to reform the legal system than any single 
Chancellor who ever lived before the era of Cairns. His love of 
work was proverbial. Campbell's literary work, though marred by 
grave faults, is most remarkable, and his ‘Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors” will always be a favourite book with the profession 
so long as the profession retains the small tincture of letters 
that hitherto has characterised it, 

Lord Campbell’s successor, though a man of Scottish extraction, 
was of a very different breed to the canny son of the parish minister 
of Cupar. Alexander James Edmund Cockburn was the only son 
of the British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Columbia, and of Tolande, his wife, a daughter of the Vicomte 
de Viginer. The future Chief Justice was born in 1802, and, owing 
to circumstances, was the most accomplished linguist that ever sat 
upon the English Bench, for he spoke French, German, Spanish 
and Italian, with both fluency and purity. He had no public 
school education, but in 1822 proceeded to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he became a Fellow and Bursar. Cockburn was very tiny, 
very vain, and of great dignity of manner. Le was an eloquent 
speaker, and always took pains to be splendid. He loved great occa- 
sions, big cases, and had a firm grasp of the principles of freedom. He 
had no objection to controversy and could write an excellent pamphlet. 
Ile was not a great lawyer like Blackburn or Willes, but only give 
him time and he could get up a case as well as anybody, but having 
got it up and delivered his judgment he was apt to forget all about 
it. He was easily offended but not hard to appease. Lord West- 
bury on being told that Cockburn would not meet him at dinner in 
the Middle Temple Hall because of some words he had used about 
a judgment of the Chiefs, remarked in his peculiar mincing manner, 
“Oh ! the silly little fellow! I suppose I must write him a letter,” 
and write him a letter he did, and the two sat down together to 
dinner. Cockburn was called to the Bar by the Middle Temple in 
1825 and went the Western Circuit then led by Follet. He had 
long to wait for work in London, and never had a mercantile 
business, but he reported election cases, and soon obtained a number 
of these lucrative briefs. In 1841 he took silk, and successfully de- 
fended on the ground of insanity the man who shot Peel's private 
secretary. In 1847 he entered Parliament, and in 1850 made his 
famous Don Pacifico speech, one of the few oratorical triumphs of 
the latter half of the century. In 1856 he prosecuted Palmer, the 
murderer, and then reluctantly ascended the Bench as Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. Three years afterwards, on Campbell’s ele- 
vation to the Woolsack, he became Lord Chief Justice. He died 
in harness in 1880. 

Cockburn, though not a great lawyer, was a great figure. ITis 
Minority Award in the Alabama Commission is a masterpiece of 
narrative, reasoning, and style, whilst his conduct of the huge 
Tichborne Case and his too detailed summing-up will always have a 
place in legal annals. He is the only one of our seven Chief 
Justices who never sat in the House of Lords, 

Cockburn’s successor was as highly finished a production as himself, 
though less strenuous, in the public service. Lord Coleridge was 
born in 1821, a grand nephew of the great poet, and a son of an 
excellent Judge and still better man, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
the pious biograper of John Keble. John Duke Coleri ge must 
have been from the first a many-gifted being, who availed himself 
to the utmost of whatever Eton and Oxford can bestow. He was 
a Balliol man in the days of Dr. Jenkyns, and became a Fillow of 
Exeter. He was, and always remained, an excellent scholar, in the 
ornamental and delightful sense of the word; he had a true feeling 
for letters, and his taste in language was exquisite. Lis voice 
was musical as is Apollo’s lute, and he modulated it with 
the perfect art of a Garrick. His figure was tall and grace- 
ful, so that altogether he was as well-equipped an actor as 
ever trod the Boards of the Theatre of Life. Ile was called 
to the Bar by the Middle Temple in 1846, and went the 
Western Circuit he always loved. Sir John Karslake and he 
divided the business. In 1865 he entered Parliament for Exeter, 
and soon bewitched the House with his oratory. He became 
Attorney-General to Mr, Gladstone in 1871, but in 1873 left the 
House of Commons to repose on what used to be called ‘the 
pillow of the Attorney-General,” the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas, where he remained till Cockburn’s death in 1880 
sent him to preside over the Queen’s Bench, which he did till 
his death in July, 1894. 

Coleridge took life easily, and relied upon his wit and eloquence 
to see him through his business, but it was one of his affectations to 
pretend to take things easier than he really did, and to be ignorant 
of much with which he was really well acquainted. He was an 
accomplished if not a great lawyer, and as a President of a Court of 
Justice, he was an imposing and dignified figure. Towards the close 
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of his life he slumbered a good deal on the Bench, and he some- 
times rose early. A counsel once complained to Bowen that 
Coleridge after luncheon had slept till three, and then suddenly 
awakening had risen for the day, an hour before the proper time, 
‘Oh, well,” said Bowen, ‘he was only doing what the hymn bids 
us all do, 


‘Shake off dull sloth and early rise.” 


With his contemporaries Coleridge was net pepular, but the 


SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN 


younger members of his profession were very fond of him. To the 
present writer he showed so much kindness that he must. ever 
cherish the memory of Lord Coleridge, of whom it may be salely 
said that no better story-teller ever lived. 

Lord Russell of Killowen, who died so unexpectedly on Friday 
last week, is treated at length elsewhere, but to make the aluve 
record complete the following bare details may be given of the 
strong advocate who became a great judge. The late Lord Chief 
Justice of England was an Irishman, born at Newry in 1832, and 
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THE LATE LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 
From the Painting by J. Doyle Penrose 


educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was called to the Bar by 


Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, and took silk in 1872, 
the Northern Circuit. He entered Parliament in 1880, and became 
Attorney-General for the first time in 1886, and again in 1892. On 
the death of Lord Bowen he was made a Life Peer and also 
On Lord Coleridge’s death, in 1894, he 
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A HOLIDAY IN GREECE-I. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY P. HALL 


ANTIQUE MASONRY AT ORCIIOMENOS, OVERLOOKING LAKE COPAIS?: 
OF FORTS GUARDING THE DRATNAGE 


PART OF THE CHAIN 
SYSTEM 


aA Visit to Lake Copais 


Once in Athens it seemed to me a crime to go away, and I 
went penitentially to bid farewell from the top of Lykabettus. 
The hill begins to rise just at the end of the street ([Tomer’s 
Street) where I was staying, and the climb (910 feet) is not 
at all a fatiguing one, for a zigzag path is cut in the rock, 
and at every corner there is a seat, and from every seat a 
view of increasing interest and beauty. On the spur of 
the hill there are cafés, where you can fortify yourself for 
the ascent. One of them, I remember, was called ‘*The 
Detight” (Ze: ps?s), and there, if you are a lady, you can 
get lumps of delight (dahoim?), or a glass of mastigha 
if youarea man, At first the path winds amongst newly- 
planted pine trees, and the ground looks like a newly 
laid-out garden, so that Athens may, perhaps, again 
become the ‘violet crowned.” Then the pine yields to 
the aloe and the cactus cropping out amongst the bare 
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rocks. These are of a warm tint and of a dazzling 
brightness in the sun, making the blue sky, when 
they stand up against it, of an intense ultramarine. 
The top is crowned with the little chapel of St. 
George: for, a low mud parapet and seat fringes the 
edge of the steep, and from the wall rises a black 
cross over pagan Athens, For Athens is pagan 
still. Allits modern houses, its churches, university, 
and palace are lost in their own crowd, The 
eye rests at once on the Acropolis and Parthenon, 
then seeks the Pirceus, and then Salamis and the 
strait where the famous battle was fought. 

From Lykabettus I can see the pass of Daphné, 
which we cross to-morrow. For to-morrow we 
change the dry air of Athens for the crass atmo- 
sphere of Beeotia and the mists of Lake Copais. 
Copais is no longer a lake, thanks to the energy 
of an English company, whose manager and engi- 
neer, Mr. J. H. Wickes, an old Indian C.E., has in- 
vited me to go with him on his tour of inspection 
of the works. Copais hardly needed this additional 
interest, though it is a patriotic one, to make it 
worth seeing, for the whole neighbourhood is intensely 

interesting. Livadia, the headquarters of the company, 
stands under Helicon and Parnassus, Haliartos, Orchomenos, 
and Gha (or Goulds) on the rim of the basin. Chzronea 
is close by ; and to reach the “lake” we pass over another 
battlefield, that of Plata, and through Thebes. Ona fine 
clear morning, at the end of November, we startled Athens 
with the jingling of our bells and the cracking of our whips. 
We drove in two chariots of four down the Sacred Way, 
one of the chariots being the Theban coach, chartered for 
the occasion. The ‘dusty thoroughfare,” passed at first 
through olive groves, amongst which some vegetables con- 
trived to grow. Athens had not had a drop of rain for eleven 
weeks, At the convent of Daphné we stopped to see the 
church and its mosaics. Then we walked our horses over the 
pass, feathery pines of a lovely tint of green on either side of 
us, harmonising deliciously with the blue of the sky. Then 
the road dipped down to the Bay of Eleusis, and for some 
distance ran along its shore. There could not bea lovelier 
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NORTH GATEWAY OF THE ISLAND OF GHA, ALMOST UNKNOWN 
TILL COPAIS WAS DISCOVERED 


landscape of pearly-tinted sea and sky and island. It was 
hard to turn away from it tolook even at the vestiges of the 
Old Sacred Way and the little niches cut in the rock for offer- 
ings to Aphrodite. Eleusis itself we had no time to explore, 
but hurried on to change horses at a Khan, lunch in the 
open, and drink reséxato.* We made our own tea at 
Eleutherai, a picturesque stronghold guarding the Pas. 
of Kitheron. It **comes” best looking back towards 
Eleusis. 

In Kithzron we were all amongst the pines again, and 
it was pointed out to me that their trunks were scored with 
white gashes, where they had been tapped to get the resin 
for resinato. It was strange that the moment we got into 
Beeotia down fell the rain—and the night. We crossed 
the battlefield of Platea with the carriage windows up, 
in the dark and asleep. The rattle we made through Thebes 


* Wine of the country in which resin is infused, 
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woke us up, and we stopped at a house belonging to the 
Company behind an inn called the Cadmus’ Head, and on the 
verge of the old Acropolis. Our dinner, @ da Grecgue, 
included cuttle-fish stewed in its own juice. As an artist, 
and apt to suck my brush, I know the taste of sepia, but 
I did not appreciate it in large quantities. 

Next morning we set out for Livadia, distant twenty-five 
miles. The long straight road across the plain of Thebes is 
monotonous enough, especially if Parnassus is shrouded with 
couds andinvisible. But it ends at last ina cutting through 
a low spur of Sphingion, and opens out upon Lake Copais. 
Well, what does the famous ‘‘lake” look like? For all 
the world like the Cambridgeshire, or any other fens, 
but surrounded by mountains and hills. There is no 
doubt about the house at Moulki, one of the stations of the 
Company being a house in a marsh. The neighbouring 
village is a wretched one. Very good melons are grown 
here—water melons, no doubt. Close by is the site of 
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Haliartos. You can see traces of the wall of the town 
running alongside the road, and a short walk will bring 
you to the Acropolis, where the site of a gate is shown and 
the hole in the rock into which the bolt was shot. 
An hour from Haliartos the canal runs right up to the rock, 
leaving space only for the road. This is the pass that the 
Greeks defended against the Turks in 1829. For the rest 
of the journey we were in the dark. As usual, our drivers 
put on a tremendous spurt through Livadia, and we dis- 
mounted at the house of Mr. Steele, who has succeeded 
Mr. Wickes * as manager. 

A few paces from our garden gate, if you wade through 
a very wide gutter and stand in the street looking towards 
the church, you will see the low parapets of a bridge which 
spans the Herkyna, a torrent partly fed by the waters of 
Lethe and Mnemosyne. A plane tree, with all its leaves 


* Mr. Wickes came home only to die last November. His portrait 


appeared in The Graphic, November 18, 1899. 


THE TREASURY OF MURGAS, ORCHOMENOS, DATING BACK TO 1400 B,C. 


on still, though we were in December, and all of pure 
gold, glistening in the sun, stands on this side of it 

the right, and beyond the river, three tapering cypresses 
cut the white walls of the church, once a mosque, but 
now dedicated to San Georgio. On the parapets of the 
bridge, the steps of the church, and from the wooden 
balconies of the houses, from every coign and vantage to catch 
the sun, hang red and parti-coloured rugs from the fulling 
mills, adding much to the brightness of the scene. In the 
foreground to the left is a cotton mill with a dark subway 
descending to its basement, to which the raw cotton is brought 
from Lake Copais. It is carried for the most part in huge 
sacks on donkey-back, bound to very quaint saddles like 
I. dies’ stays, with all the bare bones sticking out at all 
sorts of angles. Other loads of billets of wood, or vast 
trusses of dwarf holly, cut on the hills, pass by, not always 
borne by the same beasts of burden, but sometimes by 
women, almost hidden from view, but still visibly spinning 
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as they walk. They are like the Pzonian woman whom Darius 
saw carrying a water-jar on her head, leading a horse by a 
bridle slung on her arm, and spinning flax with her fingers. 
The King is said to have exclaimed, ‘If the women are 
like this, what must the men be!” There were not many men 
about—one lolling against a wall, a black priest sauntering down 
the steps, and two or three loafers, young and old, staring 
at one. Women drove the donkeys, women and girls were the 
“hands” of the mill, and if you walk a little way up the gorge 
you will see a swarm of them washing their linen in the waters of 
Lethe. They make a delightful picture, but hate being sketched, 
and so you turn your back on them; and there in front of you the 
fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne are trickling from the rock. 
There are votive niches in its face, anda dark and noisome hole 
yawns close by, which is said to lead down to the seat of the oracle 
Trophonius. Nearly 2,500 years ago the Persian general, before 
fighting the battle of Platea, sent a man named ‘‘ Mouse” to consult 
the oracle. ‘* Mouse,” very wisely, would not go down this hole 
himself, but bribed a native, heavily no doubt, to go down for 
him. 

The Pzonian woman was spinning flax, but the Livadians were 
spinning cotton, for cotton now supplies the chief industry of 
Livadia, thanks to the achievement of the English Copais Company, 
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who took up the work of the French in 1893. Copais was at 
once the largest and the shallowest lake in Greece ; in fact, it was 
rather a marsh than a lake, except when fed by the winter rainfall 
and the melting snows of the great watershed (Helicon and 
Parnassus), whose basin it forms. Then its waters covered an 
area of over ninety square miles, while in summer the lake bed 
was for the most part left dry. The higher arable portions were 
so fertile as to yield two crops a year, while the lower were rich 
meadows feeding great herds of cattle and swine. It was these fat 
lands on which the Minyans grew rich and Orchomenos became a 
synonym of affluence. 

The lake has no outlets save by subterranean rifts in Mount Ptoon 
on the north and east. There are twenty-three of these Zatavothrai 
(as the Greeks call them) through which the waters reach the 
Eubcean Channel at Larymna, and at least two other points. The 
largest of them (near Kokkino) has an entrance upwards of eighty feet 
high, and vaulted over by a precipitous, overhanging cliff. Into 
this great fissure you can make your way some 175 paces before the 
rock walls close in upon you, leaving only narrow dark rifts for the 
water. 

To conduct the water to these natural outlets, the Minyans dug 
three great canals through the lake, and with the earth taken 
out reared high embankments on either side of them. More 
than that, from one of the atavothrat—namely, that of Binia 
—ancient engineers undertook to tunnel through to the Bay of 
Larymna. Over the low pass of Kephalari, in a line of 2,230 
metres, they sank sixteen shafts, from eighteen to sixty-three 
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metres in depth, and for a distance of 500 metres had actually 
tunnelled from shaft to shaft, thus seeking to secure a more 
certain and regular discharge of the waters than the natural rifts 
alone could guarantee. It is only at the end of the nineteenth 
century that this result has been attained. The idea was first 
started by a French company in 1881, and their engineer 
proposed to run the waters of the lake out at Larymna. 
This, in the opinion of Mr. Wickes, was really the best 
scheme. It was, in fact, the scheme of the Minyans. It 
would have utilised their works—eg., the tunnel near 
Kokkino, and it would have given the company a port, 
Larymna, which the Minyans themselves possessed. But 
it was dropped, and M. Pochet’s preferred which took the 
line of Lakes Lykeri and Paralimini. It failed after 60,000/. 
had been sunk in Lake Lykeri in the vain attempt to make 
of it a reservoir for storing water to irrigate the plain of 
Thebes. This was in 1887, when an English company took 
over the works. At first they employed two English engineers, 
then fell back upon Frenchmen. Finally, in 1895, Mr. Wickes was 
sent out as engineer, and in 1896 became the resident manager of 
the company and assured its success. 

The effects of the works has been the drainage and rendering fit 
for cultivation of ninety square miles, or about 60,000 acres. Of 
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the towers which guard it. They are of what is called aq)... 
masonry,” ‘‘ like the accessories of the Lion’s Gate and the ayc:. 
the Great Tholos, Mycenz.” The distance beyond gives an jc 
the plain—the old bed of the lake—over which a shepherd, fo!" , 
by his ‘« Molossian” hound, is trudging. 

Gha is supposed by Tsountas and Manatt, from 
‘‘ Mycenzean Age” I have largely quoted above, to be the . 
stronghold of a chain of forts guarding the drainage sys:. 
vital to the prosperity of Orchomenos. It is a very short 
from the homestead of the Company’s Model Farm to the / 
Treasury of Minyas. Was it a Treasury at all, by the wav, 
tomb in the beehive form. Pausanias saw it in the = 
century, and characterised it ‘‘as a wonder second to nu 
Greece or in the world at large.” It was excavated |). 
Schliemann in 1880, and it was not until about 1870, so he 1! 
that the beautiful ceiling, sculptured with a design of ; 
Egyptian pattern, fell in. For 3,000 years or more it had r- 
the pressure of the superincumbent soil. 

While here it is worth while going to see the citadel. It 
a stiff climb except at the last, and up the flight of ste; s cut j 
rock. From the top of there the sketch was taken showing ( 
lying below under a cloud of misty exhalations. The ma~ 
cutting the mist with still so keen an edge, is said not tu be 


This work was begun by a French Company but completed by an English Company 
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these about five-twelfths are actually under cultivation, producing 
wheat, Indian corn, cotton, rape seed, melons, &c. Most of the 
farms are let on the terms of payment of a certain proportion of the 
crops in kind—viz., slightly less than one-fifth of the produce. 
But there are so-called co//eague tenants, to whom all necessary 
material is supplied—seed, sheep and cattle—and from whom 
half the produce is demanded. If machinery is supplied it is 
charged for. These farmers gradually become independent ; 
1,500 acres are reserved by the company as a Model Farm, near 
Orchomenos. 

A most important result of the drainage is the great improvement 
in the salubrity of the fever stricken towns and villages on the margin 
of the lake, and the only regrettable effect is the disappearance of 
the famous fat Copais eels.) They have withdrawn to the tunnel 
which connects Lake Paralimini with the sea. 

And this is not all that the draining of Lake Copais has 
done. It has also rendered a vast service to archeology by 
laying bare the remains of the ancient works—the Cyclopean 
masonry, for instance, which faces the embankment of the ancient 
canal near Topolia, and by the investigations which it has furthered 
on the island of Gha, or Goulas, This is a great rock springing 
abruptly trom the lake, surrounded by ‘‘a mighty rampart some 
twenty feet thick” of Cyclopean masonry following the edge of the 
rock, and about three-quarters of a mile in circuit—‘‘ the largest 
circumvallation of the Mycenzan age.” It was not till June, 1893, 
that M. de Ridder excavated the palace and the agora on its 
summit. I give a sketch of the north gate, or, rather, of one of 


than the time of Alexander the Great—though the walls of the ¢: 
we had passed lower down were Cyclopean. 
(To be continued) 
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Booxs oF REFERENCE.—The Great Eastern Railway, wh: 
was the first to issue special tickets to cyclists at reduc. 
fares, and to fit its vans with holders for the carriage — 
cycles, has conferred a further boon on the cycling pul 
by issuing a ‘Cyclist’s Guide to North Eastern Englan’, 
edited by R. T. Lange. The same Company also publish 
guide to hotels and lodgings in Northumberland, Cumberlan 
Westmoreland, Durham, and Yorkshire; anda Tourist (u 
to the Continent (edited by Percy Lindley), full of informat: 
as to their well-known route to the Continent, and the tow" 
arrived at by their system.—The Midland Great Western Rail 
way issue a new edition of a ‘‘ Practical Handbook to Galw.s 
Connemara, Achill and the West of Ireland” (Browne and Nol". 
Dublin) containing ample information for those who think of visitit 
the west of Ireland curing their holidays ; and a dip into the gue 
will make many wish to do so. The ‘* Handbook,” which Is illus: 
trated and has a capital map, costs the modest sum al sapere 
Messrs. Greening and Co. publish 2 third edition of ‘ London : . 
Guide for the Visitor, Sportsman, and Naturalist,” by J. W. 
Cundall. The little book contains much useful information com- 
pressed into a small space, and though bound in cloth, it costs 


only sixpence. 


Avucust 18, 1700 


The South African 
Campaign 


A Plot that Failed 


THE impending struggle in 
China is now undoubtedly more 
engrossing than the lasting out of 
our campaign in South Africa, 
yet for a few hours this week our 
solicitude for the fate of our 
Minister at Peking was forgotten in 
our apprehension for the personal 
safety of our Commander-in-Chief 
at Pretoria, when we learned that 
there had beena Boer plot to seize 
and carry him off—muchin thesame 
way as Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria had been kidnapped by the 
Russians. But happily the perpe- 
tration of this new ‘ Prinzenraub ” 
on the person of our princely 
«‘Bobs” was frustrated in time by 


TROOPER A. KRUGER 


THE LATE CAPTAIN SIR W. G. BARTTELOT 
Killed at Retief’s Nek 


the clumsiness of its contrivers, who were all laid by the heels 
and placed securely under lock and key. The plan of the plotters 
was to engross the attention of the troops by a conflagration in the 
Western part of the town, then murder the superior officers in their 
quarters, which had been marked, and carry off our Field-Marshal 
‘to the nearest commando,” presumably to be held asa hostage 
against the further advance of our troops towards the Lydenburg 
parts, much in the same way as the Ministers are kept in durance 
at Peking. The discovery of this nefarious plot caused a great out- 
burst of indignation—no less at home than throughout the Army in 
South Africa—coupled with strong protests from all quarters against 
a continuance of the policy of leniency which has always been so 
grossly misunderstood and abused by its objects—a policy which is, 
to a great extent, accountable for the numbers of perjured burghers 
sull with the gucrilla bunds of Boers whom some of our best gene- 
oe been chivvying and trying to corner for several weary 
Weeks, 


The Boer Forces 


South of the Vaal the only important Boer force still in the 
fiel is that of the eel-like Olivier, who, with 1,500 men and 
five guns, managed to escape the fate which overtook Prinsloo at 
the hands of Hunter (whose total bag of Boers was 4,140 in the 
Bethlehem and Harrismith districts, the great majority being now 
on their way to Ceylon), though Macdonald and Rundle ought 
soon to be able to give an account of him, and meanwhile a large 
quantity of cattle and horses—the latter said to number 6,000— 
have been captured in the mountain gorges near Fouriesburg. 
‘Then there is the force of Christian Botha, estimated at 2,000 men 
with ten guns, which is retiring before Buller, who captured Ermelo 
on the 12th inst., and is now advancing on Barberton. Thirdly, 
there are the combined forces of Delarey and Grobler, who, after 
all, failed to capture the little g:rrison at the Elands River under 
Colonel Hore, one of the heroes of Mafeking. 


The Cornering of De Wet 


But of all the five main Boer bodies still in the field the one 
which has caused most trouble is that of the Rob Roy raider De 
Wet, who has so far shown himself the most resourceful of 
the Boer leaders. Escaping through our “cordon” in the 
Orange River Colony, he crossed the railway westward and 
then struck away northward beyond the Vaal, where he was 
quick to become the quarry of Kitchener and Methuen in his 
rear, and of Smith-Dorrien and Ian Hamilton on his flanks, 
though for a long time this deviceful quarry managed to elude the 
toils uf his pursuers in spite of the fact that some of those pur- 
Suers made forced marches—the 2nd Shropshires forty-three miles 
in thirty hours and the C.I.V.’s thirty miles in seventeen hours, 
Which was still better—in a straining effort to bring the boar to 
bay. When near Ventersdorp Kitchener had caught up with and 
begun to inflict heavy punishment on the rearguard of De Wet, 
who already showed unmistakable signs of exhaustion—as well 
he might, seeing that, among other things, he had blown up 
three of his (ammunition?) waggons, left behind thirty worn- 
out horses, and allowed sixty of his British prisoners, with one 
officer, to escape with the news that ex-President Steyn was 
being « kept under surveillance” in his camp, for fear, apparently, 
lest his faintheartedness should in any way compromise the Boer 
cause, 


West Australian Mounted Rifles 
Recommended for the V.C. 


THE LATE MAJOR H. G. MOOR 
Killed at Palmietfontein 


THE 
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TROOPER MORRIS 
N.S. Wales Lancers, Recommended for the V.O. 


Our Portraits 


THE first Australian soldiers to be recommended for the distinction 
of the Victoria Cross, Trooper Tom Morris, of the New South 
Wales Lancers, and Trooper A. Kruger, of the West Australian 
Mounted Rifles, returned to their native land invalided on June 22. 
Morris, who was one of the detachment of Lancers undergoing a 
course of training at Aldershot when the war broke out, received 
his recommendation for an act of signal bravery at Arundel. A 
party of Australians were retreating from some kopjes, after 
drawing the enemy’s fire, when Morris glanced back and saw 
that Trooper Harrison was lying on the ground, under a heavy 
fire, 400 yards back, with his horse shot under him. Morris 
instantly swung round, and riding to the spot, where the fire of a 
hundred Boers was converging, he picked up Harrison and returned 
with him safely. Our portrait is by Charles Knight, Aldershot. 

Trooper Kruger is a native of Ballarat, of German parentage, 
and is thirty years old. He and four other members of the West 
Australian contingent were cut off on a kopje, and were exchanging 
shots with a body of the enemy, when one of their number, 
Lieutenant Hensman, who was about forty yards distant, was 
shot with an explosive bullet in both thighs. As the lieutenant 
was bleeding to death, Kruger came from cover, and, scrambling 
across the rocks in the face of a withering fire, contrived to 
dress his injuries. Trooper Conway, another Victorian in the 
West Australian Contingent, came to Kruger’s assistance, and, 
as he was helping to make Hensman comfortable, was shot 
through the head and killed instantly. The Boers then attempted 
to rush the kopje, but Kruger and one other combatant killed four 
of them and checked the charge. While assisting the wounded 
man, who subsequently died from his injuries, Kruger had his 
helmet pierced, his shoulder-strap cut off, and his knuckles grazed 
with bullets. Both men were seized with enteric fever after their 
exploits, and had spent about three months in South African hos- 
pitals before they were ordered home. 

Corporal Simpson, of the South African Light Horse, who was 
wounded twice at Hussar Hill, has been given a commission as 
second lieutenant in the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. Our 
portrait is by Middlebrook, Kimberley. 

Captain Sir Walter George Barttelot, 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Sussex Regiment, who was killed at Retief’s Nek on July 23, 
was a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Sussex, a magistrate for 
Devon, and a County Councillor for the Western Division of Sussex. 
He was born in 1855, and succeeded his father, Sir Walter Barttelot 
Barttelot, P.C., C.B., as second baronet, in 1893. He was 
educated at Eton, and served in the 5th (Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s) Dragoon Guards from 1874 till his retirement in 1880 
with the rank of captain. From 1880 till 1885 he was a captain in 
the 1st Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, and since March, 1886, had been 
a captain, and from 1890 hon. major, in the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment. Our portrait is by Russell and 
Sons, Southsea. 


Major Heatherley George Moor, who was killed at Palmietfontein, 
was the officer commanding the 1st West Australian Contingent. 
He was a younger son of Canon Moor, of St. Clement, Trurcy 


CORPORAL E. H. SIMPSON 
Who has been given a Commission 


THE LATE CAPT. M. 8. WELLBY 
Died of wounds received at Merizicht 
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and was born in 1871. He ob- 
tained his commission in the Royal 
Artillery in November, 1890, and 
was for some years in the 
roth Mountain Battery, stationed 
at Pietermaritzburg. After that 
he served for ten months in the 
Chartered Company—six monthsin 
Mashonaland, where he obtained 
the 1897 war medal, and four 
months as Military Secretary for 
Rhodesia. In June, 1899, he was 
appointed officer commanding 
the permanent garrison at King 
George’s Sound, Western 
Australia, and, on the outbreak 
of the present war, was con- 
sidered the most suitable officer 
to take charge of the Western 
Australian Contingent, and he has 
been conspicuous throughout the 
war. At Slingersfontein, on 
February 9, he had a narrow 
escape throigh giving up his 
horse to a wounded private. 


THE LATE CAPT. A. H. U. TINDAL 
Died of wounds received at Kheis 


Captain Montagu Sinclair Wellby, 18th Hussars, died at 
Paardekop on the Sth inst. of wounds received in action at Merizich, 
on the 30th ult. Born October 10, 1866, he joined the 18th Hussars 
as lieutenant August 25, 1886; became captain April 25, 1894; 
and was adjutant 1897-99. He served in the North-West Frontier 
(India) operations of 1897-98 (medal with clasp’. Our portrait is 
by Histed, Baker Street. 

Captain A, H. U. Tindal, the rst Welsh Regiment, was wounded 
fatally in the capture of a rebel laager at Kheis, and died a few hours 
later. He had seen service at Malta, (-ibraltar, and on the West 
Coast of Africa, where he was in command of the West African 
Regiment for six months until December, 1899, in the absence of 
Colonel Coninghame. He was one of the best known and most 
popular officers in the Welsh Regiment, and was a good rider, a 
good shot, and of fine physique, being nearly 6tt. in height. 


A Boer Trench 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘*I enclose a rough sketch of a 
Boer gunpit on Laing’s Nek, which possesses some merits beyond 
those of the pits ordinarily constructed by our troops on the lines 
laid down in the Text Kooks. It is really a double pit, connected 
hy a covered way about 2ft. wide and 6ft. deep to allow of men 
passing from one pit to the other, while, in rear, the pits are con- 
nected by a covered road sufficiently wide to admit of a gun being 
run from one to the other without being exposed. At either side 
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of each pit isa sheltered recess (A, A) for the gun detachment to 
take cover in, These are at least 6ft. deep and undercut, so afford 
most excellent protection. BB are smalier recesses for ammuni- 
tion. The figures, 6, 3}, &c., show the depth below ground line. 
The ground is very rocky, so the labour entailed in the construction 
of this work must have been considerable. On either side of it 
lines of sangars stretch away almost to Majuba on the west and 
Pougwan on the east, a distance of several miles. These are also 
very strong, being cut sheer down from four to six feet in the rocky 
ground, with a low parapet of earth thrown up in front.” 
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DRAWN BY F, C., DICKINSON 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


COLONEL SIR J. WILLCOCKS SENTENCING FOUR NATIVE SOLDIERS FOR DESERTION 
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DRAWN BY ILM, PAGET 


Our Correspondent writ 


IN THE ENEMY’S 


s:—*The young ladies of Pretoria are nothing if they are not up to date. | aswell. Scenes like that in my s 
Their enthusiasin tor the young Boer may be great, but they have taken very kindly to the British ottie sr 


CAPITAL: 


very common in the Transvaal ¢: 


FROM A SKETCH BY LIONEL JAMES 


etch, remindiny one of stories of the days of the Peninsular War, are 
ital. Tt seems to be a case of ‘off with the old love and on with the new?” 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 
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“lace aux Dames” 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 


Carns are beginning to play a considerable part in the life of 
Society. Young girls are instructed in the science of “bridge,” as 
their mothers were in the duties of etiquetteand politeness. Mornings, 
evenings, afternoons are wasted in cards, and it seems as though old 
times were coming back—the times when people sat down to cards 
whenever they met together in the evening and played till morning 
light. Cards as a recreation after a hard day’s work are excellent 
companions, but as the business of life they are deadening to the 
intellect. It is said of the late Lord Chief Justice that he played 
various games of cards with extreme zest, but never became really 
proficient, though he put all his mind into them. This seems to 
show that the acumen required to make a good card player is not 
the same as that of agood judge. Women, though they love cards, 
rarely play as well as men, and are ge:ierally bad losers. 


It appears that gardeners have invented a new fruit, a cross 
between the blackberry and some other berry. The blackberry has 
been too much neglected except by street urchins ; it can be culti- 
vated in the garden and will repay attention. But new species of 
fruit are not much good as long as we neglect those we have. The 
average household despises dessert, and the first economy of a house- 
mother is directed towards fruit. The dearness of fruit, notwith- 
standing its plentifulness, is always a source of surprise tome. In 
small towns, in country villages, it is almost impossible to buy fruit, 
while in London the price is always kept up. There are none of the 
cheap Continental markets, where fruit-women congregate and sell 
a large quantity for a small price. Vegetarians even seem to 
content themselves with nuts, oranges, and apples. 


Needless to say, because the income-tax has risen, because coals 
are dear, everyone else thinks it right to increase their charges. 
Washerwomen, invariably bad, are now proposing to become 
dearer. Some of the most amusing war pictures show us officers 
washing their dirty linen in biscuit tins, and doing laundry business 
themselves under difficulties. The Japanese soldiers are wiser ; they 
wear paper shirts, said to be exccedingly light, soft and as service- 
able as cotton, while after use they can be thrown away. Soon we 
shall be reduced to the same. Paper collars are already with us, 
but paper shirts, tablecloths and pocket-handkerchiefs may soon 
follow suit. 


The rage for ‘‘ periods” in house furnishing continues. We must 
sit on crooked, hard chairs, live in uncomfortable rooms, and lie on 
straight-backed benches in order to be in the fashion. Some 
periods, however, allow of a little more luxury than others, and the 
régime of ‘‘ Adams” chosen, asa contemporary informs us, for her 
riverside abode by Mrs. Brown Potter, is somewhat more agreeable 
to live under than, say, the ‘* Tudor” period. Mrs. Potter’s house 
sounds very pleasant, the chimney pieces are daintily carved, and 
picked out in white and gold, the floors of homely oak instead of 
foreign parquet, the table linen of homespun edged with coarse lace, 
while the flowers are set in jugs, the branpots of our ancestors. 
There is sense in all these things; solidity, fineness, and good 
quality were the watchwords of the day, and, alas! they are also 
the qualities in which modern work is most deficient. 


Apparently the Rev. Charles Sheldon, American preacher and 
writer, has been especially struck by the drunkenness of London. 
He says that terrible sights are here received by the inhabitants 
with impassive looks or a mere shrug of the shoulders. There is no 
doubt that the greatest are also the most temperate of men. King 
Humbert only ate twice a day, and drank generally water at his 
meals ; Lord Roberts is, I believe, a teetotaler; and all the great 
feats of our heroic soldiers were accomplished without drink. One 
of the saddest features of London is the drunkenness of women. It 
is a sight never beheld abroad. 


Cigarette smoking, too, is ruining the young generation ; school- 
boys smoke, Board children smoke, the gutter-infants, so precocious 
and so cunning, may be seen constantly with a cheap cigarette in 
their mouth. They either pick up thrown-away ends, or some 
mistakenly good-natured individual tosses them a cigarette in pay- 
ment of slight services. The remedy seems to lie only in the hands 
of parents. Extract a promise from a boy not to smoke on honour 
till certain age, and reward him for his obedience. So long as 
it is considered manly to smoke, so long will each mischievous 
urchin deceive, smoke by stealth and put himself to all sorts of 
inconvenience in order to indulge in the baneful habit. 


Now that the Italians possess a sporting Queen it is to be 
surmised that they themselves will care more for hunting and 
shooting. The average Italian gentleman does nothing; he is 
content to be idle and waste his time at a café. But the new 
Queen is apparently a splendid shot. She is an adept with a 
revolver, and possesses the Island of Monte Cristo, an agreeable 
little wild resort where her husband built her a hunting lodge, and 
where she spends happy days of hunting, pursuing every kind of 
game, even wild boars. Such an example will surely move the 
most indolent of Italian men into some semblance of virility. 


Ladies are always complaining of their inefficient servants. The 
distaste for domestic work is set down to the spread of education, 
the higher aims of women, and the desire for independence. My own 
idea is that young men are at the bottom of it all, at the bottom of 
the girl’s restlessness, her love of dress, her forgetfulness, her 
slatternly way of worki..g, her checkiness. The Sunday out is the 
crucial difficulty in small households, and the Sunday out means the 
young man. Every maid has her sweetheart with whom she 
corresponds lengthily and often, He is generally in business, and 
has his evenings, his Saturday afternoons, and Sundays to himself. 
For these pleasant periods the girl plans, dresses, and exists. Her 
work is hurried through anyhow just so that she may ‘get out.” 
“Getting out” is beacon and watchword to the servant girl. 
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The Queen's 
Cup at 
Cowes 


Tue Cup presented 
to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron by the Queen 
this year is a massive 
silver vase, richly de- 
corated with infant 
figures, grapes, vine 
leaves, shells, &c., in 
high relief. The 
handles are in the form 
of vinestems. The race 
for the Cup is open 
to all yachts be- 
longing to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. 
Only four entered for 
t this year, and one 
of these, Mr. John 
Gretton’s Betty, did 
not start, being 
weather- bound. 
The three starters 
were the German 
Emperor’s Meteor, Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald’s 
Satanita, and Captain 
Towers Clark’s Lorne. 
The Satanita won 
easily. The vase, which 
is chased in the style 
of Paul Lamerie, was 
manufactured by 


Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, New Bond Street. 


The Late Dr. Steinitz 


Dr. STEINITZ, the famous chess player, who has now died 
in the asylum where he had been for some time, was born on 
May 14, 1836, at Prague, Bohemia. He early attained distinction 
asa chess player, and 
by his defeat of the 
late Professor An- 
derssen in 1866 won 
the match champion- 
ship of the world, a 
position which he 
held against all con- 
testants for a long 
time. He gained 
every single-handed 
watch, or series, for 
thirty years after 
1862, and gained 
either first or second 
place (or tied for first 
or second) in every 
tournament he had 
entered for yearsafter 
1867. His average 
score in tournaments 
was the highest, and 
in any single one his 
score was the best. 
Among the players he 
had been matched 
against were Blackburne, Bird, Zukertort, Martinez, Mackenzie, 
Tschigorin, Golmayo, and Vasquez. He suffered defeat in 1894 at 
the hands of Lasker, who won ten games to his five (four drawn). 
Our portrait is by Bradshaw, Hastings. 


THE LATE DR. STEINITZ 
The famous Chess Player 


The Hew Canon of Gestminster 


THE Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D., who succeeds to 
the Canonry of Westminster vacated by the death of Archdeacon 
Furse, was already 
a Canon of West- 
minster. He pre- 
viously, however, 
held the Canonry to 
which the Rectorship 
of St. Margaret’s 
was attached, and 
has now been trans- 
ferred to a Canonry 
without rectorship. 
Canon Robinson, 
who is an ardent 
and distinguished 
student, will now 
have far more 
time for his studies 
than he could com- 
mand while the 
Rectory of St. Mar- 
garet’s was in his 
charge. He was 
ordained priest in 
1882, had a distin. 
guished career at 
Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, of which 
he became a Fellow 
in 1881. From 1884 to 1890 he was dean of his college, and in 


CANON ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 


Appointed to the vacant Canonry at 
Westminster ” 


Airey 


1893 was appointed Norrisian Professor of Theology at Cambride. 
a position which he retained till last year. He has been a pre. 
bendary of Bath, Select Preacher to the University of Oxfori, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 1, 
recipient of honorary degrees from many foreign universities, | 
1898 he was appointed to the rectory of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
Our portrait is by Elliott and Fry, Baker Street. 


The Musical Festival Novelties 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL 


Tue Hereford Musical Festival, the oldest of our provincial 
festivals, it being the 177th annual meeting of the Three Choirs, 
will commence on the morning of Sunday, September 9, with a 
special opening service, in which the orchestra and choirs will tak: 
part. The music will include Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘ Benedictus ” 


and Mr. Elgar’s ‘‘ Te Deum” and “‘ Benedictus ” in F, the anthem 
being Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley’s ‘‘ It Came even to Pass.” Tha 
Monday of the Festival week, like the previous Saturday, will be 
devoted to full rehearsals, and there will also, by the way, be two 
full days’ orchestral rehearsal at Queen’s Hall, London, besides 
some special rehearsals for the choir, the Worcester and Gloucester 
contingents coming specially to Hereford for that purpose. Instead 
of Elijah, with which the Three Choirs’ Festivals usually opens, the 
present celebration will start with a “Patriotic” concert, opening 
with the National Anthem, after which will come a new ‘Te 
Deum,” specially composed by Sir Hubert Parry, Brahms’s Second 
Symphony in D, Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘Last Post,” and Verdi's 
“Requiem.” On the opening evening there will be an orchestr.l 
concert, the only secular performance of the Festival, but exclusively 
devoted to familiar works without novelties. On the Wednesiia; 
morning Z/zjah will, as usual, be given, while the evening will lc 
devoted to the first part of Haydn’s Creation, Tschaikowsky’s 
‘* Symphonie Patheétique,” and a Dzxzt Dominus in C, for doubic 
chorus, by Leonard Leo, the famous eighteenth-century exponent of 
the Neapolitan School of composition. 

On the Thursday morning we are promised the production of 
Professor Horatio Parker’s new Wanderer’s Psalm, a setting of 
Psalm 107, which has been expressly composed for this Festival. 
The composition, which is likely to prove one of the chief novelties 
of the week, has three solos, namely, a setting of ‘‘ They that sit in 
darkness,” for contralto music (which will be entrusted to Miss Ada 
Crossley), a baritone solo and chorus, ‘‘ They that go down to the 
sea in ships,” which will be sung by Mr. Andrew Black, and the 
more prayerful ‘*He turneth the Floods,” which will be sung by 
Madame Albani, for whom it is understood it was expressly written. 
Mr. Parker, who is Professor of Music at Yale University, U.S., 
has for the past month been in this country and will conduct his 
own music. The programme likewise comprises a selection from 
Parsifal and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. In the evening a 
mixed programme in the Cathedral will include Bach’s cantata, 
** God Goeth Up,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Hymn of Praise,” with, ly 
way of novelty, a setting for contralto solo and orchestra by Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor, and of four sonnets by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
namely, ‘‘ The Soul’s Expression,” ** Tears,” “* Grief,” and ‘Comfort. ” 
Mr. Taylor will conduct his own music. The Messiah will 
be performed as usual on the Friday morning, and Mr. Lloy:! 
will then make his final appearance at a Three Choir Festival. 
Dr. Sinclair will be conductor-in-chief of the Festival, and the 
chorus will be exclusively confined to singers of the three Cathedral 
cities, no outsider being accepted. The principal vocalists will be 
Mesdames Albani, Ella Russell, Nicholls, Hildaand Muriel Foster, 
Brema, and Crossley; Messrs. Lloyd, William Green, Black, Price, 
Mills, and Santley. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 


The Birmingham Musical Festival will take place October 2 to 5, 
when there will be a band and chorus of about 500 performer> 
under Dr. Richter. Mr. Stockley, who, for so very many years, Wiis 
chorus master, will, owing to the sudden death of Dr. Heap, resume 
his old post, but forthis occasion only. The principal vocalists will 
be Mesdames Albani, Florence, Palliser, Brema, Crossley, anc 
Clara Butt; Messrs. Lloyd, William Green, Ben Davies, Andrew 
Black, Bispham, and Plunket Greene. The Festival will open as 
usual on the Tuesday morning with Z?ijaf, in which Mr. Andrew 
Black will sing the music of the Prophet. In the evening there 
will be a miscellaneous concert, including Sir Hubert Parry’> 
twelve-part psalm, ‘* De Profundis.” 

On the Wednesday morning we are promised the principal novelty 
of the Festival, namely, Mr. Edward Elgar’s cantata, Zhe Dream 
of Gerontius. This, of course, is based upon Cardinal Newman's 
poem, and the first part, dealing with the last moments of the Saint, 
is mainly choral, interrupted, however, by tenor exclamations by 
the dying man, and the sacrament of extreme unction administered 
by the Priest. Gerontius is only a half programme composition, 
and the rest of the concert will be devoted to Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and a plentiful selection from Handel’s /srael zn Egy/t, 
including most of the popular double choruses. In the evening Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor’s “ Song of Hiawatha” (all three parts of it) will 
be performed under much better conditions than on its production 
at the Albert Hall, for this time there will be a strong cast, includ- 
ing Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 

On the Thursday morning Mr. Lloyd will make his last appear- 
ance at a provincial Festival, and will sing the tenor music In 
Bach’s Saint Matthew /’assiov, which, by the way, is the work in 
which he first came prominently to the front at the Gloucester 
Festival in September, 1871. At the end of this year Mr. Lloyd, 
as everybody knows, is retiring into private life. In the evening 
Dvorak’s Syectre’s Bride, which was originally written for the 
Birmingham Festival many years ago, will be revived, together 
with some orchestral pieces, among them Glazounow’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. On the Friday morning, an immense programme will 
include Brahms’s Aegurem, a selection of four numbers from one 
of byrd’s Masses and some orchestral pieces ; while the Festival 
will close in the evening with the J/esséak, the principal parts 
being sung by Mesdames Albani and Clara Butt, Messrs. Ben 
Davies and Andrew Black. 


AUGUST Toy & 


MR. RUSSELL has much pleasure in calling 
attention tu the following Press Notices that have 
Leen recently published in the leading newspapers. 
Copies of the journals containing the Original 
Notices, and many hundred others, are on view at 
Woburn House. 


A SLANDER ON FAT PEOPLE. 
OBESITY IS NOT THE 
RESULT OF GLUTTONY. 


CAN OBESITY BE REMOVED? 


“tis high tine that the old and false idea that 
excessive corpulency is a thing to be endured 


because itcannot be banished without danger to , 


the general health should be got rid of once for all, 
Equally pernicious is the idea for which some of 
yur comic poets and hunsorous painters are partially 
responsible, that too much rotundity of figure adds 
cither to the dignity of the person or the cheerful 
aspect of its owner. These very practical 
considerations are suegested by the perusal of an 
excellently written and = most suggestive little 
volume, entitled *Corpulency and the Cure.’ The 
wok isin its eighteenth edition, and the reason of this 
pularity is not far to seek. Its author, Mr. F.(, 
ussell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
sare, London, W.C. (who will send a copy to any 
plicant who encloses 6d. in stamps), has devised 
ethod of treatment which he clearly describes, 
:. in fact, the actual formula of the remedy 
ihe prescribes. A work of this sort is natur- 
being largely recommended by persons who 
henetited by its treatment to others who are 
sufferers from adiposity. Mr, Russell asks all 
are experimenting with his remedy to weigh 
elves carefully every day, — For the results he 
not to the fancied feelings of the patients, 
hard testimony of scales and weights, 
sot be suspected of any prejudice in 
Mr. Russell's system. Such tests show, 
atter of fact, the loss of from 11b. to 2 Ib. per 
rectly the remedy begins to be used. This 
pertectly harmless decoction, prepared from a 
}urls which one can find in the rural lane.”— 

| Wades Daily Mews, June 15, 1900. 
aarvellous Results in Curing Cor- 
pulency by the ‘“‘RUSSELL” 

TREATMENT. 


Corpulency and the Cure.’—This is the title of 
. interesting volume (256 pages) which has been 
vitten by Mr. F.C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Ste Street. London, W.C., and it deals ina com- 
snse fashion with a subject which is of con- 
siderable nement to a large number of people. Mr. 
Russell has devoted more study than perhaps any 
other medical expert to the question of obesity, and 
his unique experience in the treatment of the 
thousands of cases that have come under his care 
has conclusively shown him the falsity of the idea 
Unt eviessive corpulence is a thing that must be 
en ! be ause it cannot be banished without 
corerto the general health. He has proved that 
qucte the contrary is the case, and the hundreds of 
testimonials which are given in the book constitute 
an unanswerable testimony to the efficacy of his 
temedy. Mr. Russell handles his subject with the 
skill of a master, but withal he uses such simple 
language that all may understand, and his book is 
full of useful information. He points out that in 
tiostof the so-called remedies for adiposity the ad- 
livuistration of deleterious compounds is advocated, 
‘1 that adherence to some more or less objectionable 
or stringent forms of dietary or abstinence is insisted 
upon. Having given the subject constant attention 
fir years Mr, Russell has succeeded in pro- 
‘ t perfecting a purely vezetable prepara- 
ton which is guaranteed to be perfectly harm- 
less, While he claims that it reduces superfluous 
Mt such an une ring manner that v4 hours is 
voudly asufficient time to test its efficacy by step- 
Sona Weighing machine. In short, the advan- 
toesot Mr, Ru se} smetiiod may thus be summed 
the compoun lis purely vezetable and perfectly 
it does not demand tiose semi-starvat.on 
Say restrit s while so weakening to the 
tans itis most efficac.cus in reducing fat with- 
Sauury ; and it aims at the radical cure of 
‘ty, su that Waen persons under treatment have 
breduced tu thea normal weight the incubus 
 hotreturn, Moreover, the treatment is an ex- 
ugly pleasant one. The medicine which is 
nhed is an agreeable, refreshing, cooling, in- 
Hung tonic, and allays thirst ina marvellous 
» Ttis purely vezetable, contains no po.son, 
'y pernicious effect on the most delicate subject, 
© from objection of any kind, and is neither 
vat Coustipating, weakening, nor sickly. It is 
cut that Mr. Rus ell’s book has reached its 
enty edition and is certainly well worth read. 
Ihoan be obtamed by sending six penny stamps 
caddress as above. Amongst the numerous un- 
ted letters which Mr. Russell is daily receiving, 
Nihay be made. f one from Mr. lk’. Upton, of 
‘IT have over 100 persons here 
‘your tieatment, and, without one single ex- 
vneall with most satisfactory results.’ This is 
tony indeed.” Extract from Zhe Bristol 
tory, June 16, 1900, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


call Readers of Zhe Graph c Suffering from 
Obesity. 
Ir, Russell will be pleased to forward, post free, 
iy uf his book, CORPULENCY AND THE 
Kh. 236 pages, ina sealed plain envelope. to all 
‘conts forwarding 6d. in stamps to Woburn 
use, Sture Street, London, W.C. 


es 


™ 
# ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS 
and ORGANS, All improvements. 
Approval carriage tree. Masy 
terms, Ten years’ warranty. 
Second - hand good cottages 
fium seven guineas, iron-tramed 
full trichord pianos from 12/6 
ber month,orzins from sd guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within 
three years if exchanged for a 
higher class instrument. 
ALMAINE & CO, (estd. 115 years), 91, Finsbury 
Pavement, EC. Open till 7 Saturdays, 3. 


sles 


| Wao says: 


PIANOS. 
SALE. HIRE, THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
THOMAS OETZMANN & CO 


27, BAKER STREET, w. 


All Makers. New and Secondhand. 
Write for Lists 
SPECIALITE — THE © 
MODEL. 


"W CENTURY’ 


HN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS to 


J® 


| BRINSMEAD T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of WALES, 
H.M.theKing of ITALY &c. 
PIANOS. Legion of Honour, 


Many Gold Medals. 


BRINSMEAD Pianos Let on Hire. 
Pianos Exchanged. 
PIANOs. Pianos Repaired, 
Pianos ‘Tuned. 
JOBS BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
LIMITED, 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON. W, 
Lists Free. 


2% PER CENT, Dis. 
COUNT tor CASH, or 1is, 
Der month (second - hand 
lus. Gd. per month), on the 
THREE YEARS’ HIRE 
System, Pianos xchanged, 
Lists tree of 
C.SLILES and CO., 
42, SOULHAMPLTON 
ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C, 


BORD'S 
PIANOS. 
BoRD's 
PIANOs. 


BECHSTEIN CHARLES STILES and 
CO, olfer these magnilicent 
PIANOS on the THREL 


PIAN Os. YEARS’ SYSTEM, at most 
advantageous prices and 
BECHSTEIN'’™™ 
pply to 
42, SOUTHAMPTON 
P!ANos. ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1:51. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
ol ay DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS Je! 
w&2 [o repayable on demand, 2 ic 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
With full Particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OETZMANN and co., 
62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 76, 77, and 19, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of ‘Tottenham Court Road), 
60 and 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
7, UNION STREET, RYDE, 

2, j ig a 
se RUB KOVAL |) anussuts 
Facroxies: EAGLE WORKS, HAMPSTEAD 
ROAD, ALBION WORKS, DRUMMOND 
STREET; STANHOPE WORKS, WITHAM 
STREET ; CAMDEN WORKS, HIGH ST., 

CAMDEN TOWN. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
for INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC FURNISH- 
INGs, HALL AND DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
LIBRARY, OFFICE, AND ANTIQUE FURNI- 
URE, BEDROOM FURNITURE, BED. 
STEADS AND BEDDING, CARPETS AND 
FURNISHING DRAPERY, IRONMONGERY 
AND ELECTRO-PLAIE, CYCLES, STERL- 
ING SILVER GOODS, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 

POST FREE, 


AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 

by an experienced Chemist and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Send 
13 or 36 Penny Stamps. MOsT INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR. Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


N ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 

RHEUMATISM, and PAIN and WEAK. 
NESS in the BACK, speedily relieved and cured 
by HALE’S IMPROVED ELECTRIC BELT, 
One and Two GuinEas. Medical References, 
Pamphlets and Consultations free. 


HALE and SON, 105, REGENT STREET, W, 
THE DAVOS INVALIDS 


HOME. 
DAVOS DORF, SWITZERLAND. 


(Founded in 1884.) 


PATRONESS: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


The object of the Home is to provide the 
advantages of the climate of the High Alps for 
ladies and gentlemen of limited means suffering 
from the early stages of consumption and of dis- 
eases of the chest who might, by a timely visit to 
Davos, be restored to health, but who cannot afford 
the heavy expenses usually incurred at hotels. 
Admission is restricted to cases likely to derive 
considerable and permanent benefit from climatic 
treatment. 

The institution is conducted by an English Lady 
Superintendent on the lines of English home life, 
and without any denominational restrictions. The 
payments made by the patients (at present 4 to 4} 
francs a day) include board and residence, medical 
attendance and nursing, the only extras being 
medicine and personal laundry expenses. 

Applicants can obtain the necessary forms from the 
HON. SEC., DR. WM. EWART, 33, CURZON 
STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 


DonaTIONS AND SunscripTIONs, 


Owing to the limited accommodation the applica- 
tions have far exceeded the vacancies. The Com- 
mittee therefore urgently appeal for funds to enable 
them to provide the additional space which is re- 
quired, and to extend to a greater number the 

| benefits of the Home. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary Secre- 
| tary, orto WILLIAMS DEACON AND MAN. 
|CHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, 20, 
'BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. or 2, COCKSPUR 
STREET, S.W., and will be thankfully acknow- 
| edged. 
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LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland 
Place, W. Unrivalled situation in 

the Most fashionable and convenient 

locality, Easy access to all theatres. 


Table d’Hote 6.30 until 8.15, open to 
non-residents, 
Trivate Apartments for Regimental 
Dinners, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Moderate tariff, 


———————_—_ 
EASTBOURNE. The Clifton Hotel 


now under entirely new management. Special 
‘attention to comfort of guests. From 8&6 per day 
inclusive. Excellent Cuisine. Choice Wines. Tariff 
and special terms on application. 


re 
BLANKENBERGHE 


BLANKENBERGHE 
BLANKENBERGHE 
BLANKENBERGHE 
BLANKENBERGHE 
B LANKENBERGHE 
BLANKENBERGHE 


the first Watering-Place in Belgium. 
Six hours from London. 


RIPON & FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
Tourists are requested to apply for any 
Intormation to the Deputy ‘Town Clerk, ‘Town 
Hall. Ripon, 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.— 
HEADLAND HOTEL. THE LARGE 

AND MOST PALATIAL HOTEL IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND. Every Luxury, Moder- 
ate Charges. Golf Links Corridor Express Service. 


ABERDEENSHIRE (Central 

Deeside), Midway between Aberdeen and 
Balmoral LEARNEY ARMS HOTEL 
‘Luiphins, N.B. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION 


THE 
OTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 


96, REGENT STREET, W. 


Agencies at Cannes, Florence, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Nice, Paris, Rome, Venice, Zurich. &c., &c. Write | 
for the Hotel Variff Guide 14d., which gives the 
rates of the leading Hotels, Any ‘lariff Card | 
separate, One Stamp. 


LONDON HOTELS. 


BATH AND CHELTENHAM HOTEL. | 
Paddingten (Elec, Lt. Lift. Tel. 705 Paddington) | 
| BEDFORD HOTEL (Walducks), Southampton 
Row. W.C. Rebuilt 1899. Elec. Lt. Lift. Bath- 
rooms all floors Reom, Meat Breakfast and 
Attendance 5/-. Special Rates for permanency 
KENSINGTON HOTELS i 


(Op. KensinGton Parace) 


E VERE 
KENSINGTON HOLELS D : 


PRINCE OF 


(Lift. Electric Light) 
KENSINGION HOTELS } WALES 
(Everything up to date) AND 
KENSINGTON HOTELS BROADWALK 
(Lariff cu application) i 
MAISONETIE’S HOTEL, . . . De Verz 


Garvens KEnsincton W. 

THACKERAY HOTEL (First-class lemperance) 

Facine THE British Museum 

SCHLETTES HOTEL 14 Cork STREET, 

BuRtincton Gaxpens, W. The Old Blue 

Posts Tavern, Mod. Chaiges, Dinners, Luncheons, 

Rare Uld Wines. Smoking-Lounge 13, Cork St., W. 

SU. ERMINS, Westminster . . « High-class 

Residential Hotel 

Sl. ERMINS, Westaunster. . Unexcelled for 
Luxury, Comfort Cuisine, Moderate Lariif, 


PROVINCIAL HOTELS, 


ARUNDEL (Boating and Fishing) 
Bripce Famity Hore. 
ASHBOURNE (Near Dovedale. Lovely Grounds) | 
Tit Hatt Hore | 
ABER DEEN (Gt. Northof Scotland Railway Co.) | 
THe PaLack Horeu 
BALLATER (Bracing Climate, Mountain Scenery) 
Loirston House 
BARMOUTH (Virst-class. Facing Sea) Cous-y- 
Gevo. anb Manring Horess 
BELFAST (Finest in Ireland, ‘Lelegrams © Grand 
Central, Belfast”). Granp Cenrrat Hore 
BEN RHYDDING (sv acres of Grounds. Private 
Golf Course) Ben Ruyppinc Hypro Horr. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Hotel de Luxe of the South) 
Roya Barn Hore 
BOURNEMOUTH. . Bournemourn Hypro 
Facing Sea. ‘Lurkish and every variety of Bath, 


PLAY. 1900.—Full illustrated description of | BROMLEY (Near Chiselhurst. Electric Light. 


Oberammergau, its Play. and the Bavarian High- 

lands with itineraries of tours organised by 

Dr. Lunn and Mr, Perowne, POST FREE, 

SECRETARY, 6 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 


HIRTS.— FORD’S EUREKA, 
“The most perfect-fitting made.”—Odserver. 
Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts of the Best 
Quality should try FORD's EUREKA, 


LD SHIRTS Re-fronted, Wrist 

and Collar Banded, Vine Linen, ‘lhree for 
és, 6d.; Superior, 8s.; xtra Fine, 9s. Gd. Send 
three (not less), Must be prepaid—R, FORD 
and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


THE AMERICAN TOOTH 
CROWN COMPANY, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(Corner of Burlington Gardens). 


THE LEADING EXPERTS IN 
DENTISTRY IN ENGLAND. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS OLD. 
ESTABLISHED COMPANY are: 


The Treatment of 
DECAYED TEETH 
By the most Approved Principles of Preservation 
including Tooth-Crowning Gold-Filling, &c. 


The Treatment and Utilisation of Decayed Roots 
for the Adjustment of Artificial Teeth without 
Plates, thus avoiding Extractions. 


The Adjustment of Artificial Teeth by Suction. 


To give SKILFUL ATLENTION, and do all that 
Dentistry can do to save ‘Teeth, at the Most 
Moderate Fees, 


THE OPERATORS IN ATTEND. 
ANCE ARE GRADUATES OF THE 


LEADING AMERICAN DENTAL 
COLLEGES. 
No Fee for Consultation. 


Illustrated Book post free from the Secretary. 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
Most agreeable to take. 


Tamar 
_~[NDIEN 
GRILLon 


FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 
HAMORRHOIDS 
BILE, HEADACHE, 
LOSS OF APPETITE 


J ‘Yennis) . , . 


Sanitation Perfect) . . Rovat BeLL Hotes 
BUXTON (Two Hundred Rooms) 
Tue Patace Hoter 
Wells) 
Buxton Hypro 
THE Manor House 
Hove 


BUXTON (Close to Mineral 
CAISTER-ON-SEA, . . 


CHELTENHAM (Garden of England) 
PLoucuH Hore. 
CLIFTON (Rhine of England) 
Cuirton Down Hore. 
COLWYN BAY (Facing Sea and Pier) 
Ruos Abbey Hore. 
CROMER (Facing Sea) GRAND AND METROPOLE 
HOTELS 
DROITWICH (Adjacent St. Andrews Brine Batis) 
‘THe WoRCESTERSHIRE HoTEt. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
THe Park Hore. 
EASTBOURNE (Splendid Views on last Cliff, 
Week-end Terms), . THe Hy pro Hore. 
EDINBURGH (Princes Street. Facing Scott's 
Monument) . ... . . . Rovan Horen 
EDINBURGH (Central Hotel also Annan) 
Centra Hore. 
EDINBURGH (Facing Gardens. Prince's Street) 
Winvsor Horer 
EDINBURGH (Slateford, Midlothian. Passenger 
Life) 6, #8 @ $08 » EpinsurcH Hyvro 
EXEVER (Facing the Cathedral) 
Roya CLarENcE Hote. 
H EXMOUTH (S, Frontage. Faces Sea. Chet kept. 
Inclusive Terms arranged) ImpeRIAL Hore 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA (Under New Manage- 
ment) . ee Curr Horet 
GRASMERE (English Lakes) Rotnay anv 
Prince oF WaLes HOTes 
HASLEMERE (Hindhead) Hinnukap Beacon 
Hore. 
HERNE BAY (Most Modern, Close to Sea and 
Station) ..,. . . . . Grand Horer | 
HEXHAM (Amidst Beautiful Scenery. General 
Arrangements Unrivalled) ‘TyNepaALE Hypro 
JLFRACOMBE (an Ideal Position) 
Tur InekacomBE Horet 
JLFRACOMBE (Facing Sea, 10u Beds) IMpEKiAL 
Hover (Centrally Situated) QueEN’s Hore. 
JERSEY (St. Heliers). (Golf, lishing, &c.) 
(Louise ‘I. Wade, Lessee). . RKovat HotreL 
LINCOLN (First-class. Moderate Charges) | 
Great NorTHern HoTet 
LIVERPOOL (Church Street). Vie Compron 
Hoven 
LIVERPOOL (Mount Pleasant, Near Station. 100 
Rooms) SHAFTESBURY TEMPERANCE HoTEL 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS (Fishing, Golf 
. « « Rock House Hore. 
LLANDUDNO (Grand Parade) 
St, Georce’s HoTer 
LOWESTOFT (Each Facing Sea) 
Granv anv Royat Horets | 
LYNDHURST (New Forest. Golf, Hunting, 
Shooting). 2... . . . Granp Horet 
LYNMOUTH (Facing Atlantic and Setting Sun) | 
Tors Hoven | 
LYNTON (Electric Light. Golf) 
Roya Caste Hore. | 
MALLARANNY (Co. Mayo, Sea Water Baths) 
Miptanp Great WESTERN RaiLway Co.'s 
Horen 
MINEHEAD (Largest. Most Modern). | 
Hover METROPOLE | 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk (Largest and | 
Best) » THe Clarence Horet 


GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL TROUBLES, ; NORWICH (Every Modern Convenience) 


LONDON: 
47, Southwark Street, S.E. 
Sold by Chemists, 2s. 6d. a Box. 


Roya Hote. 
Billiards) = Mirre 


Famity Hore. | 


OXFORD § (Elec. Light. 


ATHOLL Hypro | 


HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU 
(continued) 


PLYMOUTH (Onthe Hoe. Facing Seaand Pier) 
Granp HoreL 
RAMSGATE (Facing Sea. Inclusive ‘Terms from 
8éperday)..... Hore St. CLoup 
RECESS (Connemara) , . . Mipi.anp GkEAT 
WEsTERN RarLway Co.'s HoreL 
RHYL (Golf. Sea Water Baths) 
CLakeEMoNT HybDko 
ROSS-ON-WYE (Rhine of Enzland) 
Royat HoTEL 
ROss-ON-WYE (Nearest the River) 
Swan HoTEeL 
ROTHESAY (First-class. Opposite Pier) 
Royat HoTEL 
SHERINGHAM (Only Hotel on Sea Front) 
Granb Horet 
SHERINGHAM (Adjoining Links. Largest 
Hotel). 2... 2)... ‘Tite SHERINGHAM 
SIDMOUTH (Comfort and Cooking) 
KNOWLE HoTEL 
SIDMOUTH (Facing full South Golf Links, 
Tennis, Hunting). . . . Beprorp HoteL 
SOUTHPORL (in own Grounds and Facing Sea) 
Pavack HoTEeL 
SOUTHPORT (On the Promenade). Vicrokta 
Hore. 
SOUTHSEA (Facing Sea and Common) 
ImrertaL Horet 
SOUTHWOLD (in own Private Grounds) 
Centee Chirk HOTEL 
SOUTHWOLD (C, F. Bennewitz, Proprietor and 
Manager) Makcporo’ Hore. 
TORQUAY (Facing Sea) Vicronia AND ALBERT 
HoTEL 
TORQUAY (Unequalled View and Position, Sea 
and Station cluse) WESTERN HOLEL 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS . (Mount Ephraim) 
WELLINGTON HOLEL 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA » (Near Southend. 
Ist-class Modern Hotel) Queen's Huolee 
WEYMOUTH (Electric Light. Litt) 
Royat Hore. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


AIX-LES-BAINS (Late Proprietor of Europe 
Hotel)... 6 Gkanb Hotes Bexnascon 
AROSA (Fav. Alpine Resort. Ist-class Family 
eee oe. Hore, SEEHOF 
BADEN-BADEN (Speciality Rooms with Baths) 
STEPHANIE HOTEL 
BADEN-BADEN (Lichenthal Avenue, opposite 
Kurpark ‘lheatre) HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 
BADEN-BADEN (Large Park. Ist-ciass. Late 
the Duchess of Hamilton's) HOLLAND HoTEL 
BERGEN (Norway) PoMMERENK’s HoTeL 
NonGe (Situated at ut of Mountains Adjoin- 
ing Park and Lakes. Electric Light through- 
out, Central Heating) 
BRUSSEL» (Comturtable. Moderate) 
LUniveks EY bE SuEDE Hoven 
BRUSSELS (Near Park, Palace, Museums) 
Hove Grand Brrrannique 
DIEPPE (Facing Sea, Electric Light. Lift. 
G, Ducoudest) «6... © Granp HOTEL 
DRLSDEN (Unique Position on the Llbe) 
Bette Vue Horen 
DRESDEN (ist-cl. Family Hotel. Lift. Electric 
Light). ¢s6 4 & e246 Buisto. HoTen 
DRESVEN (Hotel de Luxe of Saxony. Suites 
with Baths)... Savoy Hore. 
FRANKEORT (New Ist-class House Opposite 
Station)... 6...) 6. SAVOY HOTEL 
GENEVA (Facing Lake and Mont Blanc, 
Mcderate Terms) Ricikaiond FAMILY Horet 
GOsSENDSADS (lytol. bavourite Health Resort. 
Alt. 3,600 {t.). j GHOLNER Hovis 
GOLHENBURG Eccers Horen 
(electric Light. Lift. 100 Rooms) 
GOTHENBURG, Hotes. ARKADEN 
(Newly opened. Modern. Luxurious) 
INNSBRUCK (Waite for Pampuiet. Upen all 
the yearround). .... Ivor. Horet. 
INNSBRUCK (Opp. Station. Elect. Lt. Ceut. 
Heating. Mod. terms) Hore: Gonpin SuN 
INNSBRUCK (Open all year, Electric Light. 


Lift. Mod. Terms) . » Hore. Keeip 
(Unrivalled for Comtort) 
INTERLAKENS fotkh Vicrorta 


(Beautifully Situated) 
HOTEL JUNGFRAU 


KISSINGEN (Only Hotel with Mineral Batts 
in House) «6. wes Kukuaus Hors 
LAUSANNE (Write for Tanti. Unique Positivr.) 
GRAND HOTEL RICHEMON | 
LUCERNE (Fam. House. Mod. Terms. Sane 
house, Eden Hotel, Kume) Even Houst 
MEIRINGEN (First-class House. Elevated 
Position)... . Hoven bu Sauvace 
MOLDE (Norway). Granp Horet 
(Facing Mountain and Ficrd) 
MONTREUX (Magnificent Situation. Moderate 
Terms)... . Hore. Cuatieau BetmMont 
MONTREUX (Highly Recommended. Steam 
Heat). 2. 0. 0.0.) . Continy Ntan Hote 
MUNICH (First-class. Unique Position) 
Hove. Con tIneN rac 
MUNICH (First-class. Newly Rebuilt) 
HoTeL Baveniscuerior 
NEUHAUSEN (Veranda Faces Rhine Falls, 
Grand Summer Resort. 200 Rooms. Refitted 
with Ist-class Comforts for Stay. Electric Light. 
Lift). . 6. 2). . SCHWEIZERHOF Hore. 
OSTEND (Leading English and American House. 
OnBeach, 400 Beds) . . “ Sprenpip” HoTEL 
PARIS (ENGLISH PROP.) (Near Exhibition, 
Avenue d'Iena,Champs Elysées) HOTEL D'lENA 
RIVA (Lake Garda, 8. T'yrol. First-class House, 
Open August 1900). . Patace Hore Livo 
ST. MORITZ (Best Known House. Patronised 
by English and Americans) . . Kutm Hore. 
ST. MORILZ (C, Badrutt, Proprietor) 
‘Luk Pavack Horet. 
STOCKHOLM, Granxp Hore. 
(Most Magnificent Hotel in Scandinavia) 
VIENNA (Patronised by English and Americans) 
Horet MErTRovo.e 
WIESBADEN (ist-cl. Recently opened, Every 
Modern Comfort) . . MerroroLe Hore. 
WIESBADEN (ist-cl. Near Station and Kursaal) 
Vicroria HOTEL AND BATHS 
WILDBAD (The English and American House. 
Home Comforts) BetLevve Hote. 


i PITLOCHR\ (Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Mountain ZURICH (Near Post. Enlarged and Renovated, 
: Air). F 
( 


Lift. Electric Light) Baur gN Victe Hoven 
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RANELAGH 


7 : ay 
Ranelagh in Season 

Most of the people who fill Ranelagh during the season are now 
speeding on their way to Cowes, to Scotland, to Trouville, to 
Ostend, to all the pleasant places where the roar of London cannot 
reach them and the vulgar cannot follow. The holiday people 
perhaps, remember the rush of July, the sultry nights when London 
seemed like a saucepan from which someone had neglected to take 
the lid; and, perhaps, they remember the Saturdays and Sundays 
when they got out of town with a gasp of relief, or drove down to 
Ranelagh. In their minds Ranelagh is associated with the polo 
matches on the Saturday afternoons, with bicycle gymkhanas on the 
lawns, with driving competitions along the avenue of beeches, or 
of late with the curious acrobatics of motor-cars and the strange 
contrasts which they afford to the eyes of gaily-dressed onlookers. 
They call to mind the pleasant drive down on that July afternoon, 
and the long double line of carriages rolling along the King’s Road 
in almost as unbroken a queue as the carriages at Covent Garden 
ona De Rezké night. Some of the carriages turn off to the left 
by Hurlingham but the others go on towards Putney, cross the 
bridge and wheel sharply up the road behind the boathouses. 
Then suddenly the carriages enter a hig gate by a white lodge, flash 
up a leafy lane, with sunshine dappling the road below, and ina 
moment they are out of London. It isa transformation about as sudden 
and complete as that which Aladdin experienced when he pulled up 
the iron ring in the sand and stepped down through the opening 
into the green underworld. Outside the gates is the untidy looking 
suburb. Inside, and shut in closely by trees, is a beautifully kept 
park, with smooth lawns, and a lake, shaded and cool, and an old 
Georgian mansion gleaming red under the cedars. In Putney 
there are the omnibuses and the Saturday afternoon crowd and 
noise and dust ; inside Ranelagh is a cool, idle throng, whose chief 
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IN SEASON: SKETCHES 


mission in life appears to be to wear pretty dresses or to pay for 
them. There is movement as well as colour. By the avenue 
of trees there is a crowd which <ince then has been lifted bodily to 
the lawn at Goodwood—and since dispersed. They are watching 
with friendly interest some jumping competitions, and are even 
standing on the chairs in their eagerness to see friends come to 
grief at the water jump. Nearer to the river, with a quarter 
of a mile of parasols marking the line of spectators, is the 
polo match, with its clever, jostling ponies, the quick thud of 
their flying hoofs, and the sharp click of the polo stick as the 
ball, fairly hit, flies towards one or other goal with the racing 
players behind it. And then, as the day fades, and the faint stars 
come out overhead, there is the comfortable dinner in the long 
dining-rooms, the red candle shades and the flowers, the Japanese 
lanterns swinging outside, and coffee and music on the dim lawns. 
Lastly, the pack of carriages slowly diminishing and the drive 
home, through Saturday night streets, with the flaming naphtha 
lamps and the shouting vendors of the barrows. 


Slew Slovels 


“©THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE” 


Etittn Gtascow’s ‘The Voice of the People” (William 
Heinemann) is exceptionally well worth reading, and this from 
every point of view, notwithstanding that it comes perilously near 
to being a novel with a purpose, or at any rate with a premeditated 
lesson. Nicholas Burr entcrs the novel as the child of a ‘poor 
white,” vaguely and hopelessly failing to make both ends meet in a 
dead Virginian village—a singular picture, obviously studied from 
the life, of a place which, well after the Civil War, still lived upon 
the distinction of having possessed a Royal charter in the old 
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IN THE GROUNDS 


Colonial days, shuddered at the thought of a threatened railway, 
and retained the social and mental atmosphere of the generation « ‘ 
Washington. Nick Burr—like many another lad—rose above h 
surroundings by native force of mind, body and will. But his wa. 
no ordinary ambition. Remote from all contemporary influence 
and ideas, he had saturated himself with the careers and oration. 
of the patriots and statesmen of the War of Independence, ha! 
identified their sound with their substance, and had determined that 
he, too, would be a politician as the noblest vocation for the bes! 
and greatest of men. He was bound to make his mark, despit» 
every imaginable obstacle—poverty, the burden of his helple-. 
home, an incapacity for making friends only equalled by his capacity 
for losing them, and a love affair which left all the better part of 
life empty for ever. While still young he finds himself, as “* Hone. 
Nick Burr,” elected by the voice of the people to be Governor of 
Virginia. Unfortunately his honesty was not electionecring claptrap 
but the real thing, and he found practical statesmanship an entirely 
different affair from the theories he had evolved from the biogr..; ' 
of Jefferson. In due course he discovered that the popular 
had been manipulated by those who procured his election for ti 
own ends, and that, when he refused to serve these, the same 
voice was as easily prompted to shout him down. The conclusion 
is the tragedy of one who is greatly out of his place and time. We 
must content ourselves with a mere reference to his broken love 
romance as being as full of charm in its growth as of pathos in ° 
end without an end, and to the varied portraiture of unfamiliar types 
—including that of the newly-freed negro—as giving the work © 
distinction of its own. ‘¢ The Voice of the People” is a novel that 
cannot be read without being permanently remembered. 


“(THE THORN BIT” 


The title of Dorothea Conyers’s novel (Hutchinson and Co.) is 
explained by Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s lines : 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS CO 


suow rows: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | 


MPANY, 


LTO. 


ADJOINING 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


Goldsmiths Company, 


The Most Magnificent l2, Regent Street, W. 


Stock in the World 
of 


CANTEENS, 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TABLE KNIVES, 
FISH KNIVES, 
DESSERT KNIVES, 
TABLE SPOONS, 
TEA AND COFFEE 


Canteens fitted’ <@' suit 
special requirements cf customers, 
whose own goods can be introduced 
if desired. 


the | 


SERVICES, 
&e. 


The GOLDSMITHS COMPANY'S 
Electro- plated Goods are trebly 
plated with pure silver on the finest 
nickel silver, are unsurpassed for 
durability, and are supplied at most 
moderate prices. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, RECENT ST., W. 


Testimonial from 
Legislative Assembly, W. Australia. 


“6 Your execution of the order for the 
Plate of the Refreshment Rooms Committee 


& 


5s 
> 


pee 


“ 


S, 


The Goldsmiths Company's 
Celebrated £100 Plate Chest. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


WEDDING OUTFITS OF SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & GUTLERY! 


Goldsmiths Company, 
il2, Regent Street, W. 


The Most Magni; 
Stock in the " 
of 


CANDELABRA, 
CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, 
VEGETABLE DISH’ 
FISH FORKS, 
DESSERT FORKS, 
DESSERT SPOONS, 
TRAYS, 

&e. 


AWARDED NINE GOLD ME 
AND THE CROSS OF 7: 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 


COLDSMITHS COMPA‘ 
112, REGENT ST., W: 


i 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


—s 


Goods forwarded to the Country 0” 


ne A CHOICE SELECTION OF CANTEENS IN STOCK, FROM &7 Agneta 

aa << joining \ 

GOLDSMITHS &SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, tta, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (:.2:9#¢==./ 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Argennon, London. 


Telephone 3729. (The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE Ltd. (A. B. SAVORY & SONS), [até of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company). 


spaust 18, 1970 


Of Snow-White Purity. 


A novel and unique washing preparation, 
in flakes, possessing high detergent 
properties in a concentrated and effective 
form. Cleanses without injury to skin, 


fabric or texture, 
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(Purifying and Refreshing) 
FOR THE BATH AND TOILET, SHAVING 
AND SHAMPOOING, WASHING WOOLLENS 
AND FLANNELS, LACE CURTAINS AND 
FINE FABRIC, SILVER AND ELECTRO- 

GENERAL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING, 


Won’t Shrink Woollens 


LUX is a new and original speciality 
for Laundry, Kitchen, Bathsroom, and 
Toilet, and is sure to become immensely 


popular with all classes, 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, OHESHIRE. 
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Pleasant the snaffle of courtship, improving the manners and carriage ; | 

But the colt who is wise will abstain from the terrible thorn bit of marriage. 
For the rest the n.ctto has but littie application to a couple who 
married to satisfy the terms of a crazy will ; the bride, who never 
meant to forfeit the freedom of singleness, leaving her husband and 
vanishing nobody knew where on the evening of the wedding day. 
The courtship did not bein till the two casually met one another 
as suppos.d strangers ; the real marriage, which promises to be an 
exceedingly happy one, not till the end of the novel. The story, 
which is certainly improbable enough, is told pleasantly and 
straightforwardly, with a strong element of sport, and of the 
amusing |ortraiture which one has a right to 
expect in an Irish novel. 

““CAGED” 

That very black business has been done under 
the shelter of the lunacy laws every novel reader is 
perfectly aware. The great case of Hardy v. Hardy 
(see Charles Reade’s reports, under title ‘‘ Very 
Hard Cash”) has but a special prominence among 
many. But we will venture to say that none has 
ever approached, in villainy of purpose or atrocity 
of detail, the incarceration of Miss Kate Milborne 
in the year 1863, as narrated in ‘* Caged: the 
Romance of a Lunatic Asylum,” by Headon Hill 
(Ward, Lock and Co.). Its 1omance is intensified 
by its connection with one of those wonderful Indian 
diamonds equally familiar to the experienced novel 
reader, and by the heroine's sensational rescue by 
such a much less familiar hero as a reformed pro- 
fessional burglar. The complication of the plot, 
with its swarm of villains of every degree, is of the 
sort commonly known as ‘‘ breathless,” and should 
suffice for the carving out of half a dozen melo- 
dramas. While too transparently unreal and too 
full of foregone conclusions to be deeply interest- 
ing, the novel is quite a good specimen of its 
boldly drawn and highly coloured kind. 

‘(FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS ” 

A collection of stories of which the profits of 
the publisher and of his fifteen authors are to be 
given to the war fund, while the booksellers are 
invited to take the same course with theirs, would, 
in the natural course of things, call for the merest 
announcement of its excellent purpose so as to 
help its sale. When, however, the fifteen authors 
combined in the production of a single volume are of 
the calibre of Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Crockett, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs, B. M. Croker, 
Mr. Hornung, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. Max 
Pemberton, Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. Pett Ridge, Mr. W. L. Alden, 
Mr. Percy White, and Mr. Walter Wood, the occasion cannot be 
called ordinary. Such a volume is ‘For Britain’s Soldiers ” 
(Methuen and Co,), and it will be strange if such a list of names 
should fail in attracting substantial aid to the fund. The liberality 
of those who write and sell will, doubtless, be imitated by those 
who read and buy. 


‘“THE WONDERFUL CAREER OF EBENEZER LOBB” 
Mr. Allen Upward presumably intends ‘‘ The Wonderful Career 
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of Ebenezer Lobb” (Hurst and Blackett) for the mild chaffing of 
autobiographers—which is to say of nearly everybody over fifty 
and of the current tendency to regard everything as great that is 
not infinitesimally small. Mr. Lobb is a ‘ megalomaniac ”—a 
nobody who is carried by an insane sense of self-importance into 
situations of ridiculous extravagance that occasionally succeed in 
being amusing. It is the very lightest of light reading, so exceed- 
ingly light as to suggest now and again the meeting of extremes. 


‘© A PRINCESS OF VASCOVY ” 
Mr. John Oxenham, whose first story, if one remembers rightly, 


GRAVEYARD AT DE AAR WHERE MANY VICTIMS OF THE EPIDEMIC WERE BURIED 


THE RAVAGES OF ENTERIC IN SOUTH 
From a Photograph by our Special Photographer, Reinhold Thiele 


appeared in Zhe Graphic, has now joined the ranks of those who 
write romances of statecraft and intrigue, and in «A Princess of 
Vascovy” has shown that he has nothing to learn in the art 
of providing capital fare. The Princess, a girl brought up in 
England, is the daughter of a man who has laid aside princely 
cares, but fortune wills that she shall wander by devious ways from 
England through South America, to a German principality, 
marrying e route, there to fight for her own honour and for 
the inheritance of her little son. The story is full of in- 
cident, and yet the merely adventurous part never swamps the 
character drawing. From first to last one is keenly interested in 
the sympathetically drawn girl who is woman first and Princess 
afterwards, and the abduction cf her little son by his enemies is an 
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ingenious plot which holds the reader in strained attention. The 
story is illustrated by Frances Ewan. («A Princess of Vascovy.” 
By John Oxenham. S. H. Bousfield and Co.). 


The Enteric Epidemic 


‘‘ THE photograph I send you,” writes ou: Special Correspondent, 
Mr. Reinhold Thiele, ‘represents a portion of the great nu 
of graves of soldiers who succumbed to enteric fever at De Aar. Thi. 
mode of burial stands in strong contrast to tho: 
practised at Bloemfontein, where the enormous 
number of fatal cases, which on one occasion reached 
seventy-one, and on another sixty-three in one day, 
had for the most part to be buried in trenche: 
During the worst perio! of this epidemic, whe: 
about 8,000 cases were being treated at DBlocn. 
fontein, the average number of deaths amounte:! : 
twenty-two per day. Cuffins could only be pr d 
in few cases and in these it was generally iy ~: 
scription. To the untiring work and devotion 
the scantily represented Medical Staff and nurs. 
we may safely ascribe the fact that the death-r.: 
did not reach far greater proportions. Everythin 
that human mind and energy could devise ai, 
accomplish has been done by the officers, men a; 
nurses attached to the different hospitals, althouy 
the want of supplies of medical comforts 21, 
even appliances has sometimes driven them ° 
the verge of despair. During my detention . 
the New St. Andrew’s College Hospital, | 
learned that for fully one month we had been jr - 
vided with almost everything—even medicine: - 
by the Red Cross Society and other hospit«!- 
while the Government supplies could not be rel. 
on. The medical officer in charge, a Ma): 
Hallaran, showed his devotion to his duties | 
personally going the round every morning in |.) 
mule-trap and collecting—aye begging !—provisi 
and medical comforts for those under his care, as 
seemed to find his greatest reward in the success 
his mission. 

‘“‘The inhabitants of Bloemfontein also kinlly 
came to his aid by supplying eggs, milk, and other 
sundries, without which our lot would have been a 
very hard one. The P.M.O. used to pay his daily 
visit of inspection, and with his kind inquiries after our hea: 
progress did his utmost to add to our comforts, and any sugges: 
improve our condition always found a willing ear. 


The rec 
criticisms which have been levelled at the working of our Field 
and Base Hospitals will hardly tend to encourage the men who, fur 
their sacrifices and devotion to duty, instead of the usually scan! 
acknowledgment, only find that they are blamed for detects which 
are due to circumstances beyond their immediate control.” 


WE have received from the British and Foreign Blind Associati:: 
copies of raised maps of South Africa and Ireland for the use of the 
blind, 
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‘Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
I never loved a tree, or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


SOMETHING APPALLING! 


MALARIAL FEVER! 


“WHAT IS TEN THOUSAND TIMES 
MRE TERRIBLE THAN REVOLUTION OR 


War? SRE nr PRS ee oe RS? 


oui 
tat EE 


OUTRAGED NATURE! 
GHE KILLS, AND KILLS, AND IS NEVER 


Y 


"TIRED OF KILLING, TILL SHE HAS 
"TAUGHT MAN THE TERRIBLE LESSON 
HE IS SO SLOW TO LEARN—THAT 
NATURE IS ONLY CONQUERED BY 
OBEYING HER. 

MAN HAS HIS COURTESIES IN 
REVOLUTION AND WAR. 

HE SPARES THE WOMAN AND CHILD. 


Fe hn 3 MR ee 
ee” J 


PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE 
BUTTERFLY, SKULL AND POPPY, ABOUT 450 B.C, 


The Head of Plato is from an Ancient Marble Bust, discovered in Greece, now 


CREATION-CHANGE!! 


I never nursed a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it would pass away.’—Moore. 


But NATURE IS FIERCE WHEN SHE 


OFFENDED. 
GHE SPARES NEITHER WOMAN nor CH!". 


GHE HAS NO PITY, FOR SOME AWS’ 
But MOST GOOD REGSONS— reps paloy, 
‘PouR MILLION PERSONS DIE 

ANNUALLY OF FEVER, PRINCIPALLY 
MALARIAL, IN BRITISH INDIA ALONE 


and if we take into consideration the numerous « 
dependencies situated in such 


UNLOVABLE PLACES AS 


HE GOLD COAST, THE STRAITS SE!- 
TLEMENTS, NEW GUINEA, BRITIS! 
GUIANA, HONDURAS, AND THE WES! 
INDIES, THE TOTAL POPULATIO 
STRUCK DOWN YEAR BY YEAR BY 

M2°RE OR LESS PREVENTABLE FEVEK 


Must BE 
GOMETHING APPALLING !’—Observer. 


in the Museum at Rome. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS, — We have for the last four years used 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great 
benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party uttacked with fever 
during that period, and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
had run out, When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical 
sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
two or three times a day, in the following manner and proportions :—At daybreak 
two teaspoontuls mixed with the juice of a raw lime and a little sugar in a 
tumbler of water ; shortly afterwards a light meal of tea or coffee, bread and fruit ; 
about mid-day one small spoonful with raw lime-juice and water; and before 
retiring for the night another teaspoonful in water, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ used 


CAUTION.—See Capsule 1s marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


as aforesaid acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and waril- 
off fever, We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of ENUS 
‘FRUIT SALT, and our firm belief in its ellicacy, We never go into tie jungle 
without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commande! 
A. J. Lortus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer, E. (, DAVIDSON, 
Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.’ 
THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT WHERE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” has been 

taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in innumerable instance 
prevented a serious illness, The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any 
disordered or feverish condition is simply marvellous, It is, in fact, nature’s own 
remedy, and an unsurpassed one, 


Without it you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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BAD WIILDUN GEN (Germany) | T = : 
THE AEOLIAN 


Principal Springs: GEORG VICTOR SPRING and HELENEN SPRING, 
IT MEANS SOMETHING | 


THAT THE WORLD’3} GREATEST Pee 
HAVE HEARTILY ENDORSED THE AEOLIAN 


Known for Centuries, which are ESPECIALLY efficacious against DISEASES OF THE BLADDER and KIDNEYS. The frst | 
is an unsurpassed remedy against all kinds of CATARRHS of the URINARY ORGANS. The second is especially efficacious 
for COMBATING LITHIASIS (URIC ACID DIATHESE, GOUT. &c) In addition the Springs are successfully used against 
CATARRHS OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, against ANAEMIA, CHLOROSIS. AND FEMALE DISEASES. 970,000 bottles 
were sold Curing 1899. Frequented in 1899 by 6,S00 persons CELEBRATED SPECIALISTS. ‘The S0-CALLED Wildunger 
Salt is only of artificial, partly indissoluble, manufacture, Particulars free with reference to the Spa and Apartments, as well 
as pamphlets. “The Water can be had at Mineral-Water Depots and Chemists, and is sent fresh daily by the 


FURSTLICHE WILDUNGER MINERALQUELLEN A.G. (Germany). 


dewetsons 
__Farniture 


Antique Welsh Dressers. 


1. It means that every one interested in music should look into the 
Aeolian question a little. 
2. That if the Aeolian can charm the ear of musicians, most { 
likely it can charm you. 
3. That an entirely new side of existence may be opened up to you 
in this way, with possibilities of delight quite unsuspected. 


DO YOU KNOW 


1. That an Acolian is a musical instrument ? 

2. That it plays a perforated roll of paper? 

3: That no technical knowledge is required 
to play it ? 

4. That all you have to do is to pedal and 
look after the expression-stops ? 

5- That it does not produce machine music 
as you suppose, but gives a genuine musical 
result, a’mired by the greatest judges? 

6. That it closely reproduces entire orches- 
tral’scores that no four players can execute ? 

7. That it is the only instrument that gives 
the effect of an orchestral performance ? 

8. That it is the only instrument that brings 
all the music of the world to your own door ? 

9. That the Aeolian is the greatest educa- 
tional force in music to-day ? 

to. That our best schools are regularly 
adopting it as a pedagogical aid ? 

tr, That our instruments are found in hun- 

A PERFECT FLOW OF INK, dreds of homes of people of refinement and 
which CONTRIBUTES IMMEASURABLY to CELERITY and aN ett aes ie eat) 

COMFORT in WRITING, therefore of neccssity use the Tt costs nothing to come to see us and be con- 


vinced. will i: 
Aeolians may be had to suit all purses, from £24 
to £600 upward. Style Y. Price £600. 


Madc in 3 Sizes at Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers, 
Send for Catalogue, “J,” 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY | 


Up to 18 Guineas, post free, 


POST FREE! 
NEW CENTURY 
CATALOGUE AND 
BOOKLET. 


From £9 15s. to £25, Carriage Paid. 


200-215, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


—— = 


PPP III PPAR A PARAAARARRARRA 
GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL writes: 
“Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late operations 
in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing; they are just the thing 
one wants in the field.” 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


AEOLIAN 


NS 


Writes continuously for many hours. For every writer in every land a 
necessity. A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of the day can produce. 
It is the Best Pen by the World’s Be.t Makers, 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY TO TRY “A SWAN.’ 
Y@F- Please send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a, Regent St., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER : 
Brentano's, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


——— — ______ 
LUXURIOUS The features of Swift Cycles are distinct. 


Their superiority is everywhere recog» 


nisable. The beauty of their design and 

a brilliancy of finish at once distinguish 

Ss them from the ordinary cycle, and yet 

‘3 they cost no more than commonplace 
machines. 


as SS eee 


Prices from 10 to 20 Guineas. , 
SUPPLIED FOR GRADUAL PAYMENTS. 


The SWIFT CYCLE CO., Ltd., COVENTRY. 
) LONDON: .6& 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


a 
f\ D f\ Mi S | S “Having made a fresh trial of 
its virtues we feel no hesitation 
in recommending its use to all 
housewives.”—Zhe Queen. 
“or Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
eather, Oi] Cloths, and all Varnished 
and Enamelled Coods. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
_VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


FLE 60 GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL SHIP “CONWAY” TRIUMPH 


FOR TRAINING CYCLES 


GENTLEMEN to: 


become > ~ E10- 10-0 
OFFICERS AN. \ £15 - 15-0 
a NER CHANI: ‘ S EASY PAYMENTS 

sole eee SY. wore: Z Devsr 


COVENT Ro OG NEWGATE STREET EC, 


UE 


YY 


ff 
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WIS 


MW, 


After the 
Long Tiring 
Day. 


ed 


WUE: 


Sd SWAG NI REN DISUSE 


A SPOONFUL makes a FRAGRANT and EXHILARATING 
Bath. A few drops soften the water, and form a cleansing, beautifying 
wash for the face which corrects excessive perspiration. 

The Quintessence of PINE, EUCALYPTUS, and COAL TAR—its 
daily use defies disease, and it is invaluable to all who travel or run risk of 
infection. It soothes the nerves. adds vigour to the system, and 1s excellent 
for the Toilet, Sick-room, and Nursery. Price 1/6, 2/6, and 4/- a bottle. 

EUCRYL SOAP has the same hygienic qualities as Bath-Eucryl. 
It contains no injurious scents or colouring matter, and is speciaily good for 
delicate skins. Price 1/- a box of three tablets. 

Write to Eucryl Depot, 9, Rangoon Street, E.C., for pamphlet, men- 


tioning the name of your Chemist and 7%¢ Graphic. , 
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Rural Motes 


THE SEASON 


THE wettest August Bank Holiday of recent years was prefaced 
by a fine-weather prophecy, and it is therefore no wonder that the 
prophecy of the continuation of the present fine spell is now 
received with incredulity. Nevertheless, the hot, fine weather in 
the United States should, with steady westerly currents, reach us in 
due course, and if westerly influences are overbalanced by easterly 
then, though less genial, it should at least be dry. It may asa rule 
be said that we get the best weather in Great Britain when there is 
fine weather to the west of us. The absence of weather telegrams 
from the Azores is much to be regretted, but a still better course 
would be to establish a station ship 3co miles due west of Valentia. 
The interruption to the harvest has been serious and the crops are 
badly knocked about. The northerly winds which swept over the 
country from the Ist to the 6th at different intervals, and which 
were alternated with south-westerly gales, produced between the 
rival wind-gods a twisting as well asa lodging of the corn. It is 
probable that an extra hundred thousand pounds will have to be 
expended on harvesting as the result of these five stormy days. 
Machinery cannot deal with grain when it is much knocked about. 
Whether the country is the loser to the extent of this 100,000/, we 
must leave economists to determine. The farmer loses it, the labourer 
gains it. This would seem to leave the equation equal! But then 
the machinery stands idle for want of hirers, and the ‘‘ engineer” 
who works the machinery receives at most a ‘retaining fee.” 
The extent of damage inflicted on the crops themselves is very hard 
to calculate, but that the wheat and barley have both suffered 
severely admits of little doubt. Oats have often benefited, for 
they were late in growth and stood in urgent need of the moisture 
which they have now obtained. 

HARVEST LABOUR 


The Government have freely allowed soldiers to work at the 
harvest, and a large number of men have been glad to 
take to these extra earnings in the open. The districts 
round Aldershot, Dorchester and Colchester have parti- 
cularly benefited. In Cheshire and Lancashire, on the 
other hand, there has been a most peculiar stampede of 
Irish labourers. Over two thousand men are stated to 
have come over, started work and then returned, about 
half of them without giving notice to the unfortunate 
farmers by whom they were hired. Reasons given in the 
local Press seem absolutely inadequate, and, probably, 
the truth will never be known. Meanwhile the 
result is very bad, for the farmer is a man of the most 
tenacious memory, and every agriculturist to whom this 
has happened will hesitate to empl»y Irish Iabour in the 
future. The number of London ‘‘hands” who have 
gone down into the counties for harvest is not large. 
Work in town is plentiful, wages are high, and the 
strange class which ‘‘ goes hopping” never stirs before 
September. 


CROP ESTIMATES 


The wheat crop this year is stated to be of the best 
promise in Cheshire, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, 
Middlesex, Northumberland, Stafford, Westmorland, and 
Scotland. ° There seems no reason why Middlesex 
should have fared better than its neighbours, but in 
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the north a large area of favoured wheat land appears clearly to be 
indicated. Barley reports are notably best from Cheshire, Cumber- 
land, Derby, Devon, Durham, Huntingdon, Lancashire, Northum- 
berland, Suffolk, Westmoreland, and Scotland. Here again the 
north scores. The good outlook in the great barley county of 
Suffolk is particularly encouraging. Oats promise best in Ireland, 
Scotland, Durham, and Cumberland. Beans are reckoned a better 
crop than last year, so are peas. The root crops, if we have a hot 
six weeks from now to the latter part of September, will be ‘‘a 
record,” for the August rains, after the hot July, have plumped them 
out, and now the need is of solidifying and sweetening heat and 
dry weather. Potatoes show signs of disease in Ireland, but should 
still be the best crop since 1896 in the chief English counties. 
Hops, we are sorry to say, have gone off even from their poor promise 
at the end of July. They will be quite 25 per cent. under average. 


THE ORCHARDS 


“ Please the pigs!” is a country saying as mysterious as it is 
vulgar, in both senses of the latter word. Whatever the utterers 
of it ordinarily mean, it has sad significance at the present instant 
to every owner of an orchard, nay, of so much as a single fruit 
tree. The high winds which prevailed from August 1 to 10, off and 
on, all over the United Kingdom, have brought down the half- 
ripened pears, plums, and apples by millions, and caused a loss of 
human food assuredly pleasing nowhere except in the pigstye, 
whither the fallen and unfit fruit inevitably goes. The fruit crop 
promised at the end of July to be the best for many years. At the 
end of September it appears only too certain that a very ordinary 
crop will now be reported. Of course this does not include bush 
fruit and cherries already secured. The damsons and other late 
sorts of fruit have suffered least, the early varieties of plums, green- 
gages, and apples worst, from the August gales. 


THE GARDEN 
Although the recent high winds knocked the flowers about a 
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good bit, the invigorating effect of the rains has been great, and 
after the extremely trying July has given new life to many delicate 
plants that were almost withered at the end of the last month. 
The August night temperature has been a trifle too low, but on the 
whole the garden is looking well. It is a great year for passion 
flowers and for the purple clematis, for petunias and tobacco plants, 
for zinnias and early dahlias. The ¢/é0m auratum makes a magni- 
ficent show, and as this splendid lily is hardier than many cheaper 
sorts, it should come to be more and more grown. The rains, by 
thoroughly washing the leaves of the forest trees, have given them 
new life and vigour, so that if we havea calm October we may 
hope to see them keep their foliage very late into the autumn. 
The coreopsis isa flower growing in favour ; new and handsome 
varieties come to the front year after year. We are sorry to hear 
that in Ireland the weather, since the end of July, has been per. 
sistently sunless ; in England there have been numerous bright 
intervals. 
THE MEADOWS 

The farmer who at the end of the ‘prayer for fair weather” was 
heard to ejaculate ‘‘ How about my turnips?” has his rival in the 
farmer who owns nothing but pasture meadows. This happy being 
is now smiling, and in truth the pastures are a wonderful contrast to 
an ordinary August. There is not the rank growth of such ‘awful 
summers” as 1860, 1879, or 1888, for July was one of the loveliest 
months on record. But the excellent rainfall of June was followed 
by four consecutive weeks’ sunshine, and those weeks by half their 
number of wet weeks, and this combination is simply ideal for the 
meadows, which show a rich level green growth not too high or in 
any way rank, but thoroughly wholesome and succulent. Both 
cricket fields and lawn-tennis grounds have similarly been renewed 
and, as it were, rejuvenated, and with good luck September should 
be a month of splendid ‘‘pitches” and perfect lawns. The 
abundance of green keep is of great aid to owners of cattle, sheep, 
and horses, and should have an influence on the price of meat, 
causing some abatement in the butcher’s bill, which is now higher 

than it has been for years. 


Presentation to the Earl of 
Crawford 


THE Earl of Crawford, who has just been presente: 
with the freedom of Wigan in recognition of his gifts 
and services to the town, received with his scroll 
of freemanship a handsome solid silver casket heavily 
gilt. The casket is oblong in shape, each corner 
being supported by large scrolls and acanthus orna- 
ments, each bearing a shield with the initials “«C” 
and **B” alternating, In the centre of the obverse 
appears the full Arms of the Borough, and on either side 
bibliographical and scientific emblems, while at the 
ends are two enamelled panels of the Wigan Public 
Library and Haigh Hall, the earl’s residence. On the 
reverse is the inscription recording the presentation, 
with emblems illustrating the industries of electricity, 
coal, iron and cotton. The domed lid is decorated in 
repousse, and is surmounted with the full Arms and 


CASKET PRESENTED TO THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 


Motto of the Earl of Crawford. The casket was 
designed and executed by Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
Limited, Manchester. 
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coppers, dull windows, dull glass- 


ware make home a depressing picture 


in fact 


time, but 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


Does not polish the dirt or rust ims polishes it out; 
cleans and polishes at one and the same 


This is not mere 


in which the housewife is not acquainted 


with MONKEY BRAND, 


fancy but the picture of many a home 


of dull surroundings. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Soapmakers to the Queen, Port Sunlight. 


Makes COPPER like GOLD, TIN like SILVER, BRASS like MIRRORS, CROCKERY like MARBLE, WINDOWS like CRYSTAL. 


“LEMGO” FREE HOLIDAY. 


A number of buoys have been recently cast adrift on the 
High Seas, mostly between Yarmouth and Torquay, and will 
drift up on the shore and be found on the sand at the water’s 
edge within the present month. They are the same size and 
shape as asoda-water bottle, and are painted green and white. 
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Aotices in a Autshell 

Mr. Barry Parn’s “Eliza” (S. H. Bousfield and Co.) is the 
matter-of-fact but quaintly humorous chronicle of life in a suburban 
villa. Eliza is in every way the better half of a commonplace 
egotistical little clerk, who stands out before one in all the 
glory of his smug suburban respectability and harmless weak- 
nesses as vividly and faithfully as if he had been photographed in 
his little villa. One of his worst failings is his habit of chronicling 
these failings in the form of a diary, but his sublime unconsciousness 
of his own absurdities makes one at first sorry and then forgiving. 
It is all very slight but neat and finished humour, and quite the 
book for a holiday hour. 

THREE MEN ON THE BUMMEL, by Jerome K. Jerome, 
(Arrowsmith). Mr. Jerome’s newest book is also designed to 
take away ona holiday. It is light, amusing, and discursive. It 
is not about anything in particular, but is full of quaint stories and 
of that particular kind of humour at the making of which its author 
isan adept. Mr. Jerome is good enough to explain the title which 


has puzzled the many, so it need not be explained here, but those 
who read the book in quest of this explanation should not miss « 
very funny chapter descriptive of an attempt to carry on conversation 
with shopkeepers on the lines laid down in conversational manuals. 

THE Kenpatrs, by T. Edgar Pemberton (C. Arthur Pearson), 
is one of those theatrical biographies which are now a trifle too 
regular playgoers there is a certain 


To interest 


common, 
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attaching to lives such as this, which mainly consists of records of 
performances and the impressions they created, plentifully inter- 
spersed with character photographs, but there is very little excuse 
for writing biographies of living people, so impossible is it to get the 
perspective right, and when actors and actresses are the subjects the 
offence is usually aggravated. 

A Book oF Dartmoor, by S. Baring-Gould (Methuen and 
Co.). ‘‘The planI have adopted in this gossiping volume,” says 
the writer, ‘‘is to give a general idea of the moor and of its 
antiquities—the latter as interpreted by up-to-date archzologists— 
and then to suggest rambles made from certain stations on the 
fringe, or in the heart of, the region. . . I have wandered over 
Europe, have rambled to Iceland, climbed the Alps, been for some 
years lodged among the marshes of Essex—yet nothing that I have 
seen has quenched in me the longing after the fresh air, and love of 
the wild scenery of Dartmoor. ‘ After all said,’ observed my uncle 
to me one day, when my father had dilated on the glories of the 
Pyrenees, ‘ Dartmoor is, to itself and to me, a passion.’” Those 
who know Dartmoor have felt in some degree this fascination : 
those who do not know it have only to dip into this book and they 
will feel it at once. 

PARIS OF THE PARISIANS, by J. F. Macdonald (Grant Richards), 
consists in part of papers reprinted from the Saturday Review, but 
the chapters were well worth reprinting, as, indeed, the whole book 
is worth reading, It is the work of a man who knows Paris and 
the Parisians intimately, who can write about both in the most 
interesting manner, and who combines a broad, sane point of view 
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Each bottle contains a message to whoever finds it, pro- (Mild). 
claiming in a novel fashion the intrinsic worth of ‘*‘ LEMCO,” Invented by the 3rd Eart of 
and also a Coupon for a Free Week’s Holiday at the seaside, or _ CRAVEN, 

a 3-lb. Jar of ‘* LEMCO,” or a Cloth-Bound Cookery Book. ib Tigh Beetles 7S 
- on 23 » 86 


HANKEY’S 
(Medium). 
Invented by Major-Gen. HANKEY 


66 99 
lb. Tin 11/6 Post free 11/10 
ip. un 6/9 ” 6/0 
Th, 4, 2/11 ” 3/2 


is LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT. |) sess: 


The Cenuine Brandy, 
Bottled in Cognac, 


HENNESSY 


CUARD’S _ 
(Full). 
Invented by J. J. CARRERAS. 
Mlb Tin 10/8 Post tree 10/0 


Ib. 4, 2/8 ” 2/11 


A Remittance must accompany 
all Orders. 


Agents in most Towns, or 
through any Tobacconist, 


CRICKET NOTES; 
1900; Post Free. 


Price List of 

Tobaccos, and 

Press Opinions, 
Post Free. 


TOBACCOS ARE OF TWO KINDS—THE ARCADIA 
—AND OTHERS (4% Lady Nicotine, p. 27). 


CARRERAS’ CELEBRATED 
SMOKING MIXTURES. 


“ MY LADY NICOTINE.” 


“Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he isa mare 
ried man, and we seldom see him nowadays. Others will 
be regarded as intruders, 
tobaccos, they must either be allowed to try ours or be 
requested to withdraw. One need only put his head in at 
my door to realize that tobaccos are of two kinds, the 
Arcadia and others. 


change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 
one to believe this, for the confirmed smoker in Arcadia 
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with a sympathetic insight which should go far towards bringing 
about a better understanding between two races who have every. 
thing to gain by friendship—everything to lose by misunderstanding 
one another. ‘ 

SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALAce, by “E. V. B.” (John Lane), 
as a series of reprinted essays on beautiful gardens, beginning with 
Dropmore and Iluntercombe and ending with Hampton Court 
Palace. ‘‘E. V. B.” is a past-master of graceful descriptive writing, 


and if one thing more than another could make one envy those 
whose lives are cast in pleasant gardens it would be this book, with 
its old-world aroma, pretty illustrations, and the glorious picture: 


which it conjures up. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by G. E. Troutbeck (Methuen and Co,) 
is not intended to supersede existent and more elaborate books, but 
within its miniature covers it contains a vast amount of interesting 
information, and one could imagine no more attractive and con- 
venient pocket guide. It is well illustrated, most attractively got 
up, and in every way calculated to add to the pleasures of a visit 
to the Abbey, and to stimulate the reader’s interest. 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCHES, by George Clinch, F.G.S. (L. Upcott 
Gill), is a handy architectural manual which will be found a very 
pleasant companion by those whose holiday rambles lead them to 
inspect the churches in the places they visit. It is fully and well 
illustrated, and a glance through recalls much that one has seen and 
enjoyed, and also makes one realise how much one has missed seeing 
even in places visited. 


SIL PHILIPS’ 


(Extra Special). 
Invented by Col. Stn. Bir tes 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says: ‘¢ What 
I call the ‘ARCADIA’ in ‘My 


Lady Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Ub. Tin 2 Post tree 145 
: Db. on Tl at 
Mixture and no other.” Ib.) 3/7 "Sh 

MUCCE’S 
(Special). 
Invented by G. Mucar, Fey, 
lb. Tin 6/10 Posttree 72 
Ib, 4, 8f/ i 34 
Ib, 1/9 is pa) 
(Medium Full). 


Mb. Tin 9/0 Post free 94 
Db on 646 ie 40 
Ibe ci BIB: is 28 


Agents for America— 
S. S. PIERCE and CO., 
BOSTON. 


If they are smoking common the ‘ARCADIA 


No one who smokes the Arcadia 


would ever attempt to describe its delights, for his pipe Send for a 
would becertain togoout. When he wasat school, Jimmy ‘ 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he has since said that Sample Tin 
from cane to ordinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the Try |! 


Task no 


Invented by J. J. Carrrras. 


(My Lady Vicotine,’. 


“ YOU MAY NOT BE 
WORTHY to SMOKE 


J. J. CARRERA: 
7, Wardour $', 
Leicester 8” 
London, W. 


detests arguing with anybody about anything. Were I 
anxious to prove Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give 
you the only address at which the Arcadia is to be hiad. 
But that I will not do. It would be as rash as roposing 
a man with whom I am unacquainted for my fat, You 
may not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture.” 

Dr. J. M. BARRIE says :—“ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in 
My Lady Nicotine is the Craven Mixture, and no other.” 


J.J. CARRERAS 


7, Wardour St., 


Leicester Sq,, 
London, W. 


BLEND.—'‘ The art of blending is undoubtedly one of the most important and one of the most difficult to acquire in the t-' 
trade. In no industry is the aid of skilful blending so absolutely indispensable. With the exception of a few well- 
loose tobaccos, all tobaccos are more or less blended. It is, in fact, precisely this very act of blending that gives to 
marketable products those peculiar qualities for which they are characteristic. While no secret is made of the fact itselt ° 
methods that are adopted are necessarily secret to every factory that employs them.”—(Cigarette World.) 


J. J. CARRERAS gives his personal supervision to the blending of his tobaccos, and guarantees them ‘* 
be of the purest and best quality procurable. 


THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


H. T. J——, M.B. Lond., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S, Eng., D.P.H. Camb., Lomdony writes:—‘‘ The trials made by me with Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen have been 
very encouraging. ! am inthe habit now of prescribing it in suitable cases. Patients like it, and speak highly of the almost immediate effects they tee! 


from its use. 
r. Steinhoff, Specialist for Diseases of the Lungs, Berlin, writes:—“ I consider Hommel's Hzematogen to bea success hitherto unsurpassed in the whole 


D 
range of dietetic remedies, especially for the treatment of convalescents. 
r. L. Kraus, Vienna, writes:—‘\I claim for Honmel’s Hematogen, after making many trials of this celebrated preparation, that it is one of the very best 


L 
medicines, and that it produces most excellent, effects in all kinds of debility, both during the progress of severe illness and afterwards, also in Anwemia, Chlorosis, Impaired 
Digestion, and Epilepsy. Asa strengthening medicine I prefer Hommel's Hematogen to all other preparations of the same description.” 


IS A BLOOD-FORMING TONIC of the utmost value in General Debility, Anemia, 
Chlorosis, Nervous Exhaustion, Rickets, Scrofula, Weak Heart, Wasting Diseases (Lungs, 


D A a H 0 M M EL’S H E MATO C E N etc.), Loss of Appetite, Slow Convalescence. 


(English Patent No, 12,504). Price 4/- per Bottle. OF CHEMISTS. IF NOT OBTAINABLE, POST FREE DIRECT. 


Literature with numerous Medical Testimonials on application to NICOLAY & CO., 36, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. Jas. Hennessy 

and Co. are the Largest 
if Shippers in the World 
| of Bottled Brandy. 


It a 
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D S&F ibew: 
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Brown, 
Black, by merely combing it through. 


Annual Sale 310,000 Bottles. 


Of all Hairdressers, 28., or plain sealed case, 
free, 28. 2d. 
HINDESB 


HAIR DYE 


Unsurpassed . 
as a Tonic and 
Restorative P 
for Children and 
Adults ... e 


LTD., Fins- 
bury, Lon- 
don. F.0. 


THE BRITISH SECTION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. THE HIGHEST AWARD. 


CLUB. ae “\GnuUB soDs. 
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CLUB. ‘CLUB KOLA.” 
CLUB . 'SEUB Kora” 

Cc Is Oo a = = OC (apes a Medals Awarded. “CLUB LEMON.” i 
crLUB. Works-DUBLIN AND BELFAST. | a esl 
LONDON AGENTS: EFEXINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD s& CO., LONDON BRIDGE, SE. 
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PPICHLANDICREAMH 
B WHISKY. | 


These Glasses have a magnifying power and 
a field of view 8 to 10 times as great as those 
of the old style. They are the best glasses for 


we, FHE ARMY & NAVY 


and for all kinds of Sports. They are largely used 
at the Seat of War in South Africa. 


Every Glass bears the Maker’s Name. 


ya 


Mothers and Children 


Rejoice in the cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying properties of Cuticura Soap 
4nd CuTicuRA Ointment, purest and sweet- 
est of emollient skin cures. These gentle 
vet effective skin purifiers and beautifiers 
have made thousands of homes happy by 
curing torturing, disfiguring humours, 


rashes, and irritations of infancy and : 2 

childhood, and relieving tired, worn-out ay | - 

parents of care and anxiety. = < 5 
_ [Se ie eee ee 


Price, SOAP, 18,, OINTMENT, 28, 6d,, all Chemists, or eee 
ty a by F, NEWRBERY & Sons, London, E.C. POTTER 0 hy HDEEDE ee cenipit. ae 
(Mention this paper.) 


RUG and CHEM. CoRP,, Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 


HUMBER cyctes 
NEW PATENT 


SPIRAL 
PUTTEE 


WITHOUT SPATS, | | WITH SPATS, 


Price List to be obtained from any good Optician, or from 


These superb and 
still unrivalled 
machines may now 
be had from 


<<» £10 10s. 


, 
j Free Wheel and Back Pedal Brake, from 21s, extra. 
4 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue from 
HUMBER LTD., 32, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’'s Wavers alter faces. 


real tair WOAVERS 


WHISKY. 


MAY BE WAD OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


FREE LESSONS! 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


These Lessons, given daily, at our branch 


Gi- a Pair, 10/6 a Pair, 
Either Weight. Either Weight. 


| Hauthaway’s | 


— 


Best and goes farthest. Unlike aN 
p sthers. Mostreliable. Over 40 years 


FIT ANY LEG. 


MADE OF ALL WOOL, 


sthe ruling favorite in Europe and 5 ere 

priedioas Heed ih fora thane million FOX’S NEW PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES ARE SO DESIGNED 115, OXFORD ST, W., 
a soft, lasting oil polish. AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE AND Are absolutely Free to all Ladies and 
Once tried it's used forever. Shoe TO FIT CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN PRESSURE Gentlemen who care to attend. 


¢ factors and dealers sellit’ , Mads only 
g dy C. L,. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
g Boston, U.S. A., who have so'! al tor 
40 years. Dcmandthe genuine. 


Fuiu Synuasvs Post FRErF. 


THE LESSONS ARE GIVEN BY AN 
EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER 


WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS, 


fcc =e Made in TWO WEIGHTS (Heavy and Light), and in a VARIETY OF COLOURS: IN AN ELEGANT APARTMENT 
Peerless Gloss | SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION. ia 
é chases THE HEAVY WEIGHT OR “REGULATION” QUALITY IS THE SAME AS ORIGINALLY MADE FOR NO ONE IS ASKED TO PURCHASE. 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, AND NOW SUPPLIED IN LARGE QUANTITIES BY FOX BROTHERS THE CLASSES ARE OPEN TO 
& Co., LTD, FOR THE USE OF TROOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE, ALL: DESIROUS OF ACQUIRING 
A KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTO- 
° GRAPHY, OR OF OBTAINING AD- 
For kough, Hard Wear, no Leg Covering has VICE, QUITE IRRESPECTIVE 
ANCNUAOURRGLAUEOAUUAUOUENOOUETUNAIOAU ° WHETHER THEY ARE PUR- 
x a) ever been invented equal to the Puttee. CHASERS OR USERS OF KODAK 
aw APPARATUS OR NOT. 


KODAKS from 5s. to £7 7s, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— RUD CATHEOGUE PREP 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD,, KODAK, Lrp., 


43, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
WELLINGTON Ld SOM ERSET. Retail Branches ; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford 


Agents, United States and Canada—BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. Street) WIM, Regent Strect Wie | 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


In Light Weight, Extra Fine Quality. Price 10s. per Pair, with Spats. 


UU es 
1S EXPLAINED IN THIS SCRAP 


(FROM THE LETTER 
OF A LADY. TEE 


GUN OF THE PERIOD 


1] ifs 

HONOURS 
pats, 1878, 
ydney, 1879. 
Melbourne, 1880. 
Calcutta, 1883. 


As per Engraving, from 30 Guineas, | 
Best Material and Workmanship. 


Anson & Deeley’s NON-EJECTORS from 10 


In Jars, 6d., 1/+, & 2/- each, 


Guineas. | SoLE Proprietors : BEWLEY & DRAPER, Lt0., DUBLIN. 
Shooting & Endurance Guaranteed. 
Send for Illustrated For over 30 years has never 
; —— SG Catalogue, 200 pages, of N U DA failed to restore Grey or 
ys Pe eg y Finished Stock, —— Faded Hair in a few days. 


It . 
VERITAS * ites thc 
t') air. 


IS NOT A DYE BUT THE CENUINE 
RESTORER. 


| Civeulars and Analysts’ Certificate lost Free. 
one by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c., in case, 


10/6 each. 
sa geen HAIR 
and Pregaut. RESTORER 
a 


; Wuoresate: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTB. 
| 30-33, Berners St., W.; & g1-"5, City Road, London 


Only Ejects Exploded Cartridge 


G. E. LEWIS 


. (Established 1850), 
Gun and Rifle Maker, 32 & 33, Lower 
Loveday Street, Birmingham. 


THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN ENGLAND, 
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CHARING % 


LEWWISHAM 


ORPINGTON 


CHELSFIELD 
HALSTEAD 
DUNTON 
GREEN 


SEVENOAKS 


HILDENBORO 


WADHURST 


REACHES ALL ENDS OF THE EARTH. 


OVER 300,000 HAVE 
BEEN SOLD. 


Set in a continuous line, they would reach 
from London to Hastings. 


A simple comparison like this conveys 
some idea, of the wide use of the Remington 
and of the satisfaction given by that use ; 
for the 300,000th was sold because the 
209,999th purchaser was satisfied, 


We believe that we can sell 


3,000,000 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


on precisely the same line of policy, 


—0,—- 


The secret of satisfaction lies in 


Perfect Materials, | 
Sound Construction, | 
Simple and Scientific Principles, 


Propressiveness, 


_O— 


Our Illustrated Catalogue (Post Free on | 


application) shows our objects and attain- | 


ments more fully than we can do here. 


—_O— 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


f 


GOLD MEDAL 
Health Exhibition, London, 
‘6 Benger’s Food’ has, 
by its excellence, 
established a 
reputation 
of its 
own.” 


British 
Medical 
Journal 


LaLa Rainy 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. Y 
“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable. 


Lonpon Mepicat REcorp. 


Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by Chemists, &c., every where, 


@ CARTER'S 
) ITTLE 


mee ABSOLUTELY CURE é 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dizziness, Flashes of 
Heat, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Acid Eructations, 
Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Black 
Specks floating before the Eyes, Flatulency, 
Wind about the Heart, Pains between the 
Shoulder Blades, Billous, Sick and Nervous 
Headaches, Distress from too Hearty Eating, 
Constipation, Yellow Skin, Heartburn, Pasty 
Complexion, Sluggish Liver, Great Mental 
Depression, and a general feeling of being 
below par. 


Small Pill, 


Small Dose, 


In glass tubes, 134d. Of all chemists. Note steel-engraved labels 
blue letters on white ground, and name of proprietors, Carter 
Medicine Co. Dose, one at night ; but the first night take three. 


They *‘ TOUCH ”’ the LIVER, 


But be SURE they are CA R TER "S$. 


% THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. Being delicately perfumed, it leaves 

no unpleasant odour. IS NOT a dye. 
Should be in every house wherea HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


ASK Your CHEMIST OR HAIRDRESSEK FOR 
THE 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


THE GRAPHIC & COLDEN PENNY 
BINDING PORTFOLIOS uaa AITS 


(Paten’) 
Drawn From Lire or Puotocrarn. 


Small Price. 
cnr Te 


“THE GRAPHIC,” 
3s., Post Free 3s. 6d. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY,” | Side View £010 
ae han site =p ae Three-quarter or Full Face 
Office: 19, STRAND, LONDON, W., 4-inch Head and Bust ... 02 0 
Life Size Head and Bust, 
SWANBILL CORSET painted in Oil or Water-colour 110 
(Registered.) iY Zee». d: BOOL, Artist 


(from Royal Academy), National Medallist, 
Queen’s Prizeman (twice), 


| 86, WARWICK STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


2i/- 


In White or useful French Grey, 
A PROVED SUCCESS FOR EMBONPOINT 


With Webbing Relt, special arrangement of front bones and | 
adjustable straps. Kept in two lengths for Long or 

Medium Waisted Figures. | 

In Black, in the long length only, 28/6 


‘*Acts like magic on the figure.” 
Lady's Pictorial 


Mlustrated Key to Swanbill Corsets Post Free, 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, 5 


TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Has been used for over Fifty years by millions of 
nothers for their children while teething with 
j oerfect success. It Soothes the child, softens 

the Gums, allays all Pain, cures Wind Colic, and 
| sthe best remedy for Diari hora. 


Sold by all CHEMISTS at 1/1} per Bottie, z 


; and since the formula has never been pulilis 


J COLLIS 


(CHLORODYN E 
FOR 
COUGHS, 
OLDS, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


The /llustrated London 
News of Sept. 28, 1895, says: 

“Tf.1 were asked which 
single medicine I should pre- 
fer to take abroad with me 
as likely to be most generally 
useful, to the exclusion ot ail 
others, I should say Cutoro- 
DYNE. I nevertravel without 
it, and its general applica- 
nny to the relief of a large 
number of simple ailments 
forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 


(CHOLERA, 


D!4RRHEA, 
DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HF) 
London, REPORTS thatit AC i 
CHARM, one dose generally <1: 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Med). 
Calcutta, states; “TWO J ~ 
COMPLETELY CURED \:. . 
DIARRHEA.” 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, ¢ 
Feb. 6th, 1°54 
Dear Sir, 

I wish to give public testimony tothe jf + 
value which your remedy tor Dysentery sy |) 
rhoea (Dr. Browne’s Chlorodyne) proved to sever 
members of the Special Service Corps inthe ret 
Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small 
before leaving London for West Africa, and | av 
used it myself with beneficial result, treate! <9: 
of my comrades with equal success (thou 
them were very bad). I should be ver 
recommend it toanyone about to travel in at 
rous climate, where they are so much exp 
this dangerous malady. 

Gratefully yours, 
G. SM 


TH, 
“Band,” RLF 


D® J. C. BROWNE 
(late Army Medical Staff) 


DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote whi): he 
coined the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. Brown is 
the SOLE INVENTOR, and, as the composit’ 1 
of Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disc: 
Analysis (organic substances defying elimin 


is evident that any statement to the eflect d 
compound is identical with Dr. Browne's Ciilorudiy .¢ 
must be false. 

This Caution is necessary, as many personsdeceive 
purchasers by false representations. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. — Vice- Chance’! 

Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated | yi 
Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWN! 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the INV!"* 
TOR ot CHLORODYNE, tha: ’ 
whole story of the defendant Fre. 
was deliberately untrue,and he regis! 
to say that it had been sworn ‘. 
the Ztmes, July 13, 1864. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CCHLOROD: 


IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE FOR 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCE ' 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATI> 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODY® 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COL’ 


PALPITATION, HYSTERI. 


[ MPORTANT NOTICE. 
The IMMENSE SALE 
REMEDY has given rise to many + 
SCRUPULOUS IMITATION>. 
careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Chemists, 1s. r$d., 25. gd., and 45. 


Sore MANUFACTURER: 


T. DAVENPORT, 


e 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


‘No shape butt 
please your ¢.: 
eye."— SHAKES: ! * 
Exquisite MooéLs. Pet 

Fir. GUARANTEED We: 


Ve 


DIAGONAL SEA. 
OORSETS 
will not splie ot 
Seams or fear vi 
falric 
Made in White 11 
and all the Paste 
Caer a er 
ali oth, Sat 
< co anid Coun. 
: ai, 5/1, 6/, 71 
per pair and upwat 
THREE COLO MEDALS 


Sold by Drapers 
Ladies’ Qututter> 


Printed at 12, Milford Lane, by Grorcr Rv it 
Parker and Auaustus Fitprs Tiem ss 
Published by them at 190, Strand, in the Coui! 
of London, AuGusT 18, 1900, 
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The Graphic” 


The Best and Brightest 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


FEEEITE 


“THE GRAPHIC,” in its now permanently 
enlarged form, deals picturesquely with all important 
events at Home and Abroad, thus forming an invaluable 
pictorial record. 

The beautiful Series of Supplements in Colour, 
Tone, and Black and White, include Pictures by the 
most famous Old Masters and Modern Artists, chosen 
from the principal National and Private Collections 
of England and the Continent, and place a most 
delightful Gallery of Art within the reach of all. 

“The Graphic” Stories are by the Foremost Writers 
of the day, fully illustrated by the Best Artists. 
Amongst others, arrangements have been made with 
the following Well-known Authors for forthcoming con- 
tributions: Rider Haggard, 8. R. Crockett, 8, Baring- 
Gould, H. 8. Merriman, Bret Harte, Stanley Weyman, 
W. §. Gilbert, W. E. Norris, Maarten Maartens, 
Marriott-Watson, Levett-Yeats, E. F. Benson, W., 
W. Jacobs, and Gilbert Parker. 


Offices: 190, STRAND, W.C. 
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“The Daily Graphic” 


The Most Popular 
Home Newspaper of the Day. 


Lees eee EE ESESE 
% ‘ak akc Sa St 
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“THE DAILY GRAPHIC,” now in its Eleventh Year of 
Issue, contains all the Latest Telegrams and News, illustrated 
with Sketches of Leading Events at Home and Abroad by 
Popular Artists, together with Articles and Reviews by the 
Best Writers of the day. 

For Foreign and Colonial Readers the Weekly Mail Issue 
of “THE DAILY GRAPHIC” forms the very best Budget of 
News obtainable. It consists of Six Daily Issues bound in a 
wrapper, and is issued every Friday, price Sixpence. It 
can be obtained through any Newsagent in North and South 
Africa, North and South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. or from the Publishing Office, 
Free by Post to any of the Countries mentioned for £2 3s. 6d. 
per annum. 


—_—_—_—_——_— 


Publishing Office: MILFORD LANE, STRAND, W.C. 
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“The Graphic” Gallery, 


195, Strand, London, W.C, 


—-—_>—_—_—— 


There is now open next door to the “DAILY 
GRAPHIC” Office a Permanent Exhibition and Sale 
room of Original Black-and-White Drawings and Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches by Well-known Artists, of the Illus- 
trations which have appeared either in the pages of 
“THE GRAPHIC” or the “DAILY GRAPHIC,” 


The prices are airanged to suit every purse, 
and the subjects embrace every imaginable incident, 
including Illustrations of Military, Naval, Political, 
Social, Municipal, Legal, Scientific, Theatrical, Musical, 
and Sporting Events from every part of the world. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Saturdays 10 to 1 p.m 


Hours 10 to 5 p.m. 


“The Golden Penny” 


An Illustrated Home Weekly. 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY,” issued by the Proprietors 
of “THE DAILY GRAPHIC” and “THE GRAPHIC,” 
contains Short Stories, Up-to-Date Articles, Inter- 
views, &c., by Popular Writers, illustrated by 
Clever Artists. The hearty support accorded 
by readers of all classes has encouraged the 
Proprietors to enlarge the publication, and ad- 
ditional interesting features will be added from 
time to time, 


“THE GOLDEN PENNY.” Among Notable Contri- 
butors are 8. R. Crockett, H. Rider Haggard, Bret 
Harte, Sir Walter Besant, Frank Stockton, W. Le 
Queux, John Oxenham, Fergus Hume, Fred  (/**; 


Whishaw, and many other Well-known Writers, — |) 
“THE GOLDEN PENNY” COMPETITIONS, for which 
Cash Prizes are awarded every week, appeal to all +: 
Ages and all Classes. Special Prizes are offered 41 

to Colonial and Foreign Readers, and the extra 
ordinary popularity of these is shown by the large (I 
number of replies received. % 

* 

Offices: 190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. < 
ee 
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